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Juliette Lippe 


Dramatic Soprano 


Who Will Be the Soloist at the Detroit Sangerfest on June 18, 19 and 20. 


y Mishkin 
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LUCILE LAWRENCE 


and four of her students, who participated in the sixtieth anniversary orchestra concert 
of the Philadelphia Musical Academy, which took place at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia on May 21 under the direction of Frederick Hahn. Left to right are: 
Nancy Deming, Mildred Renninger, Carolyn Shaffer, Isabel Ibach (seated at the harp), 


ZARA BOUSON, 


ratura sopranc x 


who is at present 


department 
A 1? ee en = 
f1aign s preparing the role 
La 

Traviata. She will 

sing a part of this 


opera next season 


of the per- 
formances given by 
the Young Stars 
Grand Opera As 
sociation, which is 
ae ee ee pe ee 
inde? Me atrectton 
{damo Greao 


rettt, 


octel 
Publicat 
American 
which ha. 
many 
tered the cause 
the American 
poser. The Soct 
ety recently an 
nounced its 1930-3 
competition fo 
the publication o 
native chamber mu- 

rks. Mr. 

Wagner also ts as- 
sistant to the dean 
and is a member of 
the piano faculty of 
the Juilliard Grad- 
ute School. He ts 
it present in Eu 
rope but will return 

} end of 


hand 


rence. 








LORRAINE 
FOSTER, 
whose work in the 
promotion of Amer- 
ican folk sonas, es- 
pectally those of 
Stephen Foster, has 
attracted wide at- 
tention. Her activi- 
ties in her chosen 
field are mapped 
out well into the 
fall, when, after ap- 
pearances in Palo 
Alto and San Fran- 


sco, she will un- 


Coast under 
the management of 


Behymer. 
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DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


YORK PARIS 


J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE — OPERA — CONCERT 
707 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


NEW 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE | MICHELSON 


after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private CLAsses 

Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 

Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


Member of irae a = niet of Musical Art, 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHES Sl SINGING 
Selene, Hall, 113 West 57th St., 


0 East 19th St., New York Cit ty 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


New York City 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vi10L1n1st—ConDuCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, 
for Concerts. 

ymphony Orchestra 
1769 Eastburn ‘i: 


Available 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation 


Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, 138 


New Yor Telephone Circle 3930 
Phila, Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
West 58th St., 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. 


Organist Sixth Ave. M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


of the Juilliard Music Schoo 


Summer Course at Barrington School, 
Barrington, ass. 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Great 


Studios: New York 


Faculty red of the Institute of Musical Art 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 





BIRGIT LUND 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J, 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 
CERTIFIED TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Harmony, CouNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 
AND Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; Public School; Piano Classes. 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Landion Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera Nene 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
dorsed by world’s greatest artists 
310 West 79th Street New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


En 
Studios: 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHaL anv GISELLA Neu 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

58 West 55th Street, 


Studio: New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND 
i. West 57th 


TEACHER 
Street 


New York, N Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B'lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





, 1 a 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” o Instrument used 

SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
Opportunity. afforded busy winter 
learn to read—It is not a Gift but 

plishment. 

Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
el. Penn. 2634 


students to 
an Accom- 


1425 





Broadway, 
cs 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive. 

Telephone Audubon 3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Studio: 


Master of Arts Columbia University 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 


educators 
1425 Broadway New York 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 


LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts 
Studio: 


Recitals—I nstruction 

157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 2751 Susquehanna 

Also Classes for Children 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


; Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER’ OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 


20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—CoacHING—SiGut READING 


ACCOM PANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 








CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR anno COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 


PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 

310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, HARMONY AND 
COMPOSITION 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


All Mail to 11 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





EDWIN GRASSE 


510 Steinway 


VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 

Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 

Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





Graduates now 


65 West 56th 


THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


teaching in New 
Normal class every 


York Schools 
month. 
New York 


Street, Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


pen ga Opera House Studios, 1425 Br 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
vadway, 
Penns ylvania 2688 


ew Yor Phone: 





. CONSTANTINO YON 


VocaL ano Piano Instruction 


By on ag only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 


Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Recognized 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 

Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 

Opera and Concert. Stage 

Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF 


Columbia School of Music, 


SINGING 
Chicago, Ill 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. 


ALICE ste 


132 West .. 
Phone: 


DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International 
GEORGES 
YDIA LYPKOVSK 


Street 
1291 


Artists 
BAKLANOFF, 
KA 


New York City 


Trafalgar Louise C arroll, Secy. 





DANIEL 


Stamford and New Canaan, 


. TOE gs 906 

VISANSKA, Violinist 

years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 

235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 

In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 

Conn., Wednesdays 


Nine 


Address: 





MME. 


SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 

77th and 78th 
New York 


Between Streets 





BRUNO HUHN 





28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
5636 La Mirada Street, Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





eo JULIUS 
Theorist and Musicologist 
1201 California St., San Francisco 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 

July 7 to August 16—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mgt.: Sherman Hill, 329 Black Bldg, L.A. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


 Speeenes tnt (GEORGE) Master Class 
“Internationally famous Pianist-Com- 


poser; May Ist to Sept. 1. St. Francis 


Hotel, Hollywood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing. N. Y.- 








912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 
EDMUND J. 


M YER, 
Voice Specialist 


301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Or JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 





3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 





Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los — 














4 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Ceneert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 





The 


$ MARGOLIS «ste 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 


1201 California St., San Francisco, California 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, 
Repairer and 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
3 Cineinnati, Obio. 





Voiee 


of Lueille 
Studio: Hotel 





MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Manag Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 








HAGGERTY-SNELL yocsi' Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA —— ORATORIO 
Teacher cf Singing — Interpretation — Phoneties 
140 West 58th &t., New York Phone: Cirele 4468 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 


319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 








Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Als. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West STth Street 


- KYZER Teacher of VOICE— 


STYLE — DICTION 
Tel.: Cirele 5420 


SHAFFNER 


Pag tate 


M=m>zZ 





R 
U 
T artholomew’s 

28 East oth &t., hy york 
H Telephone Bhinelander 11 
M 
I 
Ss 
Cc 
H 
A 





MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studie: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 or Susq. 4500 





COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


‘DILLING 


HARPIST 








Mgt. Haeensel & Jones Studio: 
Steinway Hall, New York N. Y. 


25 W. S51 &t., 
Tel. Circle 1617 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis INSTITUTE OF Music 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L. 1. 
Phone Manhasset 141 


s WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 








19 Boule- 
var 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 














On>rr=< 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 








FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


RAD ENS STUDIO 

ae 7, —, LEOPOLD AUER 

Tel. Schuyler 0025 
Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 





255 West. ‘90th Cc. 
1714 Chestnut se  pitiaj Pa. 


HOMER M () W E ie 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
MacDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
. Author of the famous 
Playing” ete. 
Y : Hall (Thursdays) 
STUDIOS Philadelphia: 2126 Wainut Bt. (Wednesdays) 
tlantie City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
RT, Cirele 2916—Locust 5133—Disl 32-4464 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation fer Ooncert, Opera and Church 
307 West T9th 8t., New York City Tel: Susquehanna 1197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenH USS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway oe, as a: 67th St. 


Address: 144 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 





























Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorie 

1435 Kimball yo Chicago 
Wabash 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


ee 
e—Diction 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 B N.Y. 
Tel: PENN 2634 








BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET E. MacGONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, 





Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal end Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St.. New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘*K RAF T 


T 
H Concert - TENOR - riny sol 
U 
R 


Associated with Frank La Fo 
14 West 68th St. 











Columbia 





New York City 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist get Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


*‘ BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, tll. 














Soprano 


Concerts 


i 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


June 1930 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditoriam Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. Y. 
: L, E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


in Musical Interpretations for Young People 
Address: Chicago Musical College 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music costume numbers, 
specialties 
Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 























Chicago 


DORA BECKER -SHAFFER 


Concert Viouinist ano Tsacnesr—Lacru 
Interviews Thursdays 1—3:30@ 
610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Il. 





Studio: 








+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Summer Address: Via Venti Settembre 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQuage Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott #748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, — Italy 
New York Addre 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 2 Cedar St. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 

Address care of Wilson Lamb 

Metropolitan Building Orange, 
MME. 


imuan CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 

Croxton Management, Hotel 

Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


-' ROLAND 


(GaRDNER) 
4 Specialist in voice building and clear diction for 
> Movietone and Radio 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. {3rd St. N. Y¥. C. 
Telephone mornings only Trafalgar 6700 








N. J. 














Sanb detto del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 
New York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone 3813 Bryant 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
piashenteede 3 Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Private Address: 400 West End Ave., N. Y. 











Sus. 9155 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera houses in Italy. Recommended by Rach- 
maninoff, Serafin and Koussevitzky. 
Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St., 
Telephone: Susquehanna 3320 





Studio: New York 


AmMOZP>Kmr> 





LLOYD TENOR | 


MORSE. 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. A 
Private Phone: LORraine 6805 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner—Founder-President 
America’s Greatest Organization for Furthering Opera 
ANNOUNCES $1000 PRIZE FOR YOUNG OPERA SINGER 
Prepared for Operatic Appearance 


Apply for Information to - - - = 
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Toscanini Repeats Last 


Year's Triumph in Vienna 


Boundless Enthusiasm for New York Philharmonic—Marie Nemeth 
Acclaimed in Goldmark Celebration—Nathan Milstein Again 
Creates Sensation—Rachel Morton Scores in Recital. 


ViENNA.—May 18 has become Toscanini 
Day in Vienna. On this day last year the 
famous, then almost legendary Italian wiz- 
ard of the baton, made his first bow to 
Vienna, bringing with him the soloists, 
chorus and scenery of the renowned Scala 
Theater of Milan and scoring a triumph 
that has since become musical history. And 
exactly one year later, on May 18, 1930, 
Toscanini made his second triumphant en- 
tree at the Vienna Staatsoper, this time at 
the head of the famous New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra. A smaller en- 
terprise than the preceding one as regards 
the number of artists, yet a bigger venture 
in many other respects. 

Vienna’s own Philharmonic is believed by 
many, and above all by the Viennese, to be 
the greatest orchestra in Europe. The 
peculiar, indescribable charm of the Viennese 
strings is said to be unsurpassed, even un- 
rivalled. And now comes America’s much- 
discussed master orchestra, under Toscanini. 
But comparisons are not only odious, in this 
case they are impossible. Toscanini is with- 
out a parallel. And he is “different,” as 
American orchestral habits are different 
from ours. Plenty of rehearsals and disci- 
pline are the rule in New York, while with 
only two rehearsals per concert (which is 
all Furtwangler gets here) it is the spirit 
of improvisation and spontaneity that char- 
acterizes our concerts. It would be inter- 
esting to see what the great maestro would 
do with the Vienna Philharmonic with two 
rehearsals—but to that he will never con- 
sent; it is rumored, however, that he has 
accepted an invitation to come next spring 
for a special concert with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. 

APPLAUSE LED BY VIENNESE ORCHESTRA 

The programs of the New York Philhar- 
monic’s concerts included Beethoven’s Leo- 
nore Overture, Debusy’s L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune, Berlioz’s Queen Mab, and Strauss’ 
Tod und Verklarung for the first, and Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica Symphony, the Nocturne and 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and the Tannhauser Over- 
ture for the second. All these works are 
familiar to America in Toscanini’s reading 
and comment is therefore superfluous. The 
attitude of the public was expectant, even a 
bit sceptical at the morning concert (1:30 


p.m. is a barbaric time for a concert to close 
and the house was therefore far from sold- 
out); at the second, an evening concert 
(when even top prices did not prevent a 
crowded house) enthusiasm was boundless. 
And the leaders in the applause were the 
men of the Vienna Philharmonic, seated in 
the pit of the Staatsoper. There was com- 
plete unanimity of opinion as to Toscanini’s 
greatness and the technical perfection and 
response of his players. 
A Quiet GOLDMARK CELEBRATION 


The Staatsoper’s own company, tempo- 
rarily idle through the illnes of its chief, 
Clemens Krauss, nevertheless remembered 
the 100th anniversary of Vienna’s own Carl 
Goldmark. In the world at large he is re- 
membered as the composer of a small num- 


ber of orchestral works. Vienna alone—or 
almost alone—upholds the banner of Gold- 
mark, the operatic composer, at least as re- 
gards his sumptuous oriental opera, The 
Queen of Sheba, and the charming comic 
one Cricket on the Hearth. His other stage 
works, like Merlin, or A Winter’s Tale (af- 
ter Shakespeare), or Gotz von Berlichingen 
are all but forgotten, even here. 

For the jubilee the Staatsoper repeated 
his frequently given Queen of Sheba. It 
was not really a “festival” performance, but 
one which the theatrical jargon terms a 
“standing” or “current” production. Franz 
Schalk conducted con amore, Koloman 
Pataky was a noble and vocally excellent 
Assad, Helene Wildbrunn a _ somewhat 
Hausfrau-like Queen, and Emil Schipper 
made a King Salomo of vocal strength and 
imposing personality. 

Maria Nemeth was one of the high-lights 
of the performance. Sulamith was one of 
her debut roles when she came to the 
Staatsoper six years ago. Her present in- 
terpretation of the part revealed once more 
her astonishing growth and development 
towards vocal perfection and histrionic con- 
viction. If Americans should have the op- 
portunity of hearing this Hungarian prima 
donna (and it is rumored that that time is 
not far off), they will be able to judge one 

(Continued on page 11) 





Paris Goes Wild Over Rethber?,_ : 


Tremendous Enthusiasm Over Elmendorff, Kappel, Kipnis, Melchior and 
Olsczewska—Sydney Rayner’s Fine Werther. 


Paris.—Never has the Parisian public 
risen to such a height of frenzied enthusi- 
asm as it did at the end of the first act of 
Die Walkiire, when Elisabeth Rethberg, as 
Sieglinde, made her debut at the Opéra 
with an all-German cast, each member of 
which stood for the best that Germany pro- 
duces. She shared honors with Lauritz Mel- 
chior, as Siegmund, and Karl Elmendorff, 
the conductor. As the curtain went down on 
the famous love scene, not only the public 
but also the members of the orchestra stood 
up to applaud, and when mere applause 
seemed too weak everybody started to shout. 
The most elegant audience that Paris turns 
out forgot itself and just shouted its ad- 
miration, the curtain going up and down 
until all count was lost. 

The last act was a triumph for Gertrude 
Kappel as Briinnhilde and Friedrich Schorr 
as Wotan, while the Fricka of Maria 
Olsezewska and the Hunding of Alexander 
Kipnis were on the same high artistic plane. 
It was an ensemble such as one remembers 
an entire lifetime. The members of the 
Opéra orchestra proved by the inspired 
manner in which they responded to the 
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conductor’s baton that they are not only 
first class musicians, but that they appre- 
ciate a first class leader. 

At the Opéra-Comique, Sydney Rayner, 
young American tenor, added another role 
to his repertory, namely, that of Werther. 
He had an opportunity to show the beauty 
of his voice, which the tenor has little chance 
to show in Louise, the first role in which 
Rayner was heard in Paris. Another tribute 
to this rising young artist was his remark- 
able progress in French diction, which in 
three months has become clear and easy, 
with no trace of an accent. His success 
with the public was tremendous and the 
best proof of his popularity is that he sang 
Louise six times during the month of May, 
always with the exquisite Mary McCormic 
in the role of Louise. 

The second opera given by the Opéra 
Russe a4 Paris was Russlan et Ludmilla, of 
Glinka. It was the first time that this clas- 
sic Russian work has been heard in Paris, 
and the occasion was also marked by the 
return to the Paris operatic stage of Lydia 
Lipkowska, the beautiful coloratura whose 
name has graced the billboards of every 
grand opera house in the world. It cannot 
be said that the performance was a success, 
and this seemed all the more unfortunate 
after the high standard set by Russian opera 
in Paris and by the tremendous success of 
the Prince Igor, given only one week before. 
Among other drawbacks the playing of the 
excellent Straram Orchestra was chaotic 
and unconvincing under the baton of Michel 
Steiman. The performance lacked that mag- 
nificent touch that Albert Coates gave it 
last week and that Emil Cooper instilled 
into it last year. The stage decorations of 

3oris Bilinsky were also less successful than 
former settings, some sickly pink oriental 
arches in the second act, for example, being 
strongly reminiscent of the banal sets shown 
in moving picture theaters. The choreog- 
raphy of Bronislava Nijinska, that most 
talented of ballet leaders, was also monoto- 
nous and ordinary. And to cap all these 
misfortunes, the singers were mostly poor, 
one of them even managing to remain off 
key so consistently that the audience started 
to whistle its disapproval. N. de B 


Argentina’s Paris Success 


According to a cable received from Paris, 
Argentina’s first appearance at the Opera 
Comique, in de Falla’s Amor Brujo, was a 
stupendous success. The dancer was forced 
to repeat endless curtain calls. Her first 
recital at the opera on June 19 will be under 
the patronage of the French president and 
the Spanish king. NATALIE DE Bocory. 


Stadium Concerts to Open July 7 


The thirteenth season of outdoor sym- 
phonic concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium of 
the College of the City of New York will 
open on July 7 and continue nightly for 
eight weeks, until August 31. Willem van 
Hoogstraten will return for his ninth con- 
secutive year and will conduct the first 
three and last two weeks of the season, 


while Albert Coates will come for the third 
consecutive year, directing the fourth, fifth 
and sixth weeks. 

The continuance of these 
to the combined efforts of 
sohn, honorary chairman; Charles S. Gug- 
genheimer, active chairman, and Arthur 
Judson, manager of the series. 


N. F. M. C. to Hold Music 
Conference in New York 
Music Clubs, 


concerts is due 


Adolph Lewi- 


The National Federation of 
representing 5,000 clubs and 500,000 mem- 
bers, will hold a music conference in New 
York the week of November 16, with head- 
quarters at the Barbizon-Plaza, it is an- 
nounced by the executive board and the 
district and state president’s Council. 

The New York Federation and the presi- 
dents of the New York music clubs will 
act as hosts for the conference. On the 
hospitality committee are Rosalie Heller 
Klein, president of Matinee Musicale: 
Baroness von Klenner, president of the 
National Opera Club; Florence Foster 
Jenkins, president of the Verdi Club; Stef- 
anie Gloeckner, president of the Five Arts 
Club; Lillian Cornell Keyes, president of 
the Musical Society of Jamaica ; Mrs. Jos- 
eph Barry, president of the Philomela 
Club ; Walter Mattern, president of the 
New York Singing Teachers’ Assn., and 
Anne E. Ziegler, president of the Vocal 
Teacher’s Guild; Mrs. Egbert Guernsey 
Brown, Illuminati Club; Carolyn Beebe, 

. Y. Chamber Music Society ; Edna Mari- 
one Springer, Musical Assembly ; Pauline 
Dorr Fitzsimmons, Bronx Musical Club ; 
Grace Towne, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany ; Maude Hamilton, Verdi Junior 
Choral Group; Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, 
Huss Musical Study. The committee in 
charge of arrangements is composed of 
Etta Hamilton Morris, state president ; 
Amy Ray Sewards, regional director, and 
Mrs. Edmund H. Chaill, chairman. 


Reorganization of American 
Orchestra Proposed 


The reorganization of the valuable edu- 
cational work in music which has been car- 
ried on by the American Orchestral Soc iety 
for the past ten years is being considered 
by a committee which held its first méeting 
this week at the residence of Mrs. Stanley 
Richter. j 

The members of the committee who are 
cooperating in this preliminary survey are: 
Mesdames Henry M. Alexander, Edward 
Blanc, Melbert B. Cary, Jr., Elbridge Gerry 
Chadwick, Harris Childs, Charles S. Gug- 
genheimer, Christian Holmes, Herman Irion, 
Stanley Richter, J. West ” Roosevelt and 
Frederick Steinway. 

It was the opinion of those present that 
the constructive program of the American 
Orchestral Society should be continued, and 
several definite financial pledges were made 
towards the maintenance of the society. 


Anne Roselle Piaiidaes Return to 
Sing in Paris 


According to a cable dispatch, Anne Ro 
selle received a telegram from the Paris 
Opera, upon the conclusion of her season 
at the Dresden Opera, requesting that she 
postpone her return to America for two 
weeks in order that she might appear at 
the Opera during the week of June 10. She 
will sing her final performance in Paris on 
June 17 as Aida, and will sail for America 
on June 20 on the Bremen. 


Dom Sablayrolles Not Coming 

_A cable received June 9 from Dom Marie 
Cambaron, O.S.B., the Abbot of d’en Cal- 
cat, announces with deep regret that Dom 
Sablayrolles will be unable. to return to 
America for the summer session at the 
Pius X School. The conductor of the course 
in Liturgical Singing will be announced 
as soon as possible. 


Mason Scores in Butterfly in 
London 


gg to a cable received from Lon- 
don, Edith Mason's first {appearance at Co 
vent Garden in Madame Butterfly resulted in 
an enthusiastic reception for the American 
singer. She was acclaimed an ideal, poetic, 
singing actress of the purest voice. 


Rethberg’s Paris Recital 
Paris.—Elisabeth Rethberg’s recital at 
Salle Gaveau on June 5 was a wonde rful suc- 
cess, equalling that of her previous operatic 
appearances here. Public and critics ac- 
claimed her anew. Numerous encores de- 
manded and many floral tributes. | 
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William Kroll’s Art Takes Him to Many 
Out-of-the-Way and Interesting, Places 


Participated in European Festivals of Contemporary Music Sponsored by 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge. 


American violinist, finds 
It has not been so long, a 
he enjoyed a most 

Mrs. Elizabeth 


Villiam Kroll, 
joy in traveling 
few months in fact, since 
unusual trip to Europe 
Sprague Coolidge it was who took Mr. Kroll 
abroad that he might participate in the con- 
certs which Mrs. Coolidge sponsors for con 
temporary music. In concerts Mr. 
Kroll played in conjunction with Alfredo Ca- 
sella and Hans Kindler 

In Paris there were two evenings of music ; 
at both great throngs attended 

London heard the first performance of a 
trio by Frank Bridge, the first European per- 
formance of the E flat quartet for strings by 
David Stanley Smith, and the first London 
performance of the Sonata A Tre by Fran- 
cesco Malipiero. 

“Concerts, however, were 
means of pleasure,” said Mr. Kroll with a 
smile. “Mrs. Coolidge saw to it that we 
visited many interesting and historical places 
such as Hampton Court, Windsor and War- 
wick Castles, as well as the delightful 
Shakespeare country. Of course I need not 
tell you that it was a wonderful trip. 

“In Italy we experienced the most unique 
visit. While 1 remember with pleasure my 
trip to Salo (the birthplace of Gaspar de 
Salo, the early Lutier) it is the remem 
brance of the two days at Gardone that 
stands out clearly in my mind 

“Gardone, of course you 
home of D’Annunzio located on 
Gardo, where he is in voluntary 
There we gave one concert and 
two days. 

“The day of the concert there I went to 
visit the villa, with a keen desire to see 


these 


not the only 


know, is the 
Lago di 
seclusion. 
remained 


D’Annunzio’s famous gardens which have 
been planned by Madame Francesco Mali- 
piero. They gave me the impression of 
being natural and wild; there is no stiffness 
about them to lend the usual cultivated at 
mosphere. 

‘Yes, the gardens are glorious and I sup- 
pose you have heard that in them is placed 
the battleship on which the  soldier-poet 
went on one of his expeditions.” 

This statement made the writer open her 
eyes in amazement, for though we knew 
that D'’Annunzio was erratic we hardly 
imagined a battleship in a garden. 

‘At nine o'clock the same evening I again 
found myself at the villa and in the recep- 
tion room where a number of guests were 
already gathered. A man in blue aga 
addressed me in Italian. I answered in En- 
glish. His next came in French, at ih 
I responded in German. Hans Kindler came 
to my rescue with a nudge and a whispered 
‘D’Annunzio.’ That was my odd introduc- 
tion to the remarkable man. 

‘The concert was of great interest. D’An- 
nunzio’s interest was keen. (He demands 
absolute silence and no applause.) 

“The first number was the Endecatode for 
eleven instruments and written in commemo- 
ration of an escapade of D’Annunzio’s dur- 
ing the taking of Fiume. 

“This, as well as the following numbers, 
was performed in the library—a room lined 
on three sides with books of many subjects 
and languages. 

“At this point there was an intermission 
during which_I had the opportunity of mov- 
ing about and seeing all the strange and 
beautiful things, objects of art, mementos, 
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WILLIAM KROLL, 
violinist (left), and Francesco Malipiero, Italian composer, on the verandah at Gardone, 
the home of d’Annunzio, photographed when the warrior poet was host to the musicians 


in a program of contemporar, 


rare furniture. I saw an old piano and made 
bold to run my fingers over the keys. Then 
I remarked to a young man who was walk- 
ing about with me that it was slightly out 
of tune. He informed me with a smile that 
it had probably not been tuned since it had 
come from Liszt's studio. 

“The remaining numbers on the program 
were performed in another room in the cen- 
ter of which were three graceful columns. 
On the wall were rare paintings and fantas- 
tic drapes. Most of us sat on cushions and 
I found a most comfortable spot at the 
base of a statue, which, my young friend 
informed me, had been found in the ruins 
of Athens. 

“At the end of each number D’Annunzio 
gave the performers a souvenir, and when 
it was my turn to play (I was last on the 
program with Messrs. Casella and Kindler) 


MUSIC. 


I found our host standing at my side. He 
followed the music with keen interest to the 
last note, and then placed upon my finger 
a beautiful ring, which now is one of my 
most treasured possessions. 

“T shall always remember that concert, 
as well as that most remarkable man whose 
interest and appreciation of music I found 
to be so keen.” 

The fact that the writer has only men 
tioned France, Italy and England as the 
places which Mr. Kroll visited while in 
Europe is not an indication that his trip 
was limited to those countries. In fact he 
slipped into Germany and Bohemia, but 
purely in the role of a visitor—not as a 
musician. 

Since his return to America, Mr. Kroll 
has been concertizing as soloist and already 
has many plans for the coming year. ( 
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MUSICAL 


Rapee Discusses Sound Pictures and 


Their Future Value in the Musical World 


Believes That There Is a Great Need for Creative Talent and That 
America Will Soon Startle Etrope With Her Operas. 


“The chances of development and im- 
provement in sound films are so tremendous 
and far-reaching, that one fails to grasp the 
significance in its entirety,” 
Rapee, who now is director of all musical 
activities at the Hollywood studios of both 
Warner Bros. and First National Pictures. 
Despite the fact that before taking up his 
work on the Coast, he conducted the Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra of 115 pieces before 


ERNO RAPEE, 
general musical director of Warner 
Brothers and First National Pictures. 


audiences of several hundred thousand weekly 
and entertained millions regularly over na- 
tional radio networks, Mr. Rapee declares 
that he is surprised at the enormity of the 
problem confronting him on the Coast. 

Mr. Rapee had a thorough and rigorous 
Viennese training to fit him for his present 
position. His early years were divided be- 
tween the Austrian capital and his native 
Budapest. Before coming to ——. a 
eighteen years ago, he conducted for U. F. 
in Berlin, and since here, has fran in 
Philadelphia and in New York at the Rivoli, 
Rialto and Capitol theaters as well as at 
Roxy’s. Mr. Rapee is thoroughly Ameri- 
canized, knowing and respecting the Ameri- 
can taste as opposed to that of Europe, and 
he firmly believes that the American public 
is coming more and more to love music. He 
has witnessed the development of the muscial 
education of this nation. At first, movie 
audiences were content with such numbers 
as the William Tell overture, then they 
gradually came to demand Chopin, Liszt 
and Tschaikowsky. 

And radio. Radio, too, has already done 
much to bring good music within the reach 
of all, and that—the increase in the under- 
standing and appreciation of music among 
the large audiences—is the most important 
development of the artistic world, according 
to Mr. Rapee. He points out that the public 
that once demanded merely that a tune can 
be whistled now is interested in the develop- 
ments of that tune that a skilled composer 
or arranger can accomplish, which is the 
first step towards the appreciation of the 
more complicated works. 

The first link between radio and the 
movies came about through the theme song, 
and incidentally through Mr. Rapee himself, 
for it was he who composed the first theme 
song which became part of any important 
celluloid production, namely, his Charmaine, 
which was a in the musical score 
of What Price Glory. This song was 
broadcast over every wave length in the 
country. Also Ramona, which broke all 
sales records for a popular song, was pub- 
licized through the radio. 

Even more important than the radio is the 
film, and, since the ccming of sound pic- 
tures, Mr. Rapee sees an even greater in- 
crease in musical interest. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note certain observa- 
tions of Mr. Rapee, that the sale of pianos 
has increased since sound pictures came in; 
the sale of records, which had dropped in 
1927, is at the peak today, and more people 
are studying voice and piano today than ever 
before. 

Far from sound pictures taking jobs away 
from musicians, in the long run, according 
to Mr. Rapee, it will bring them more. Al- 


thus said Erno ~ 


though the outlook for orchestral instru- 
ments is growing no brighter, and the de- 
mand for performers lessens, the need for 
creative talent grows apace. “Never before 
have opportunities been so auspicious for a 
man who combines talent with schooling, 
inspiration with showmanship,” said Mr. 
Rapee. ‘Pictures require expert craftsman- 
ship. Now, the composer with a gift for 
tunes must learn the other arts of music, 
such as harmony, form, instrumentation. 
In fact, the vital need of pictures is new 
composers. The industry can absorb all the 
worth while music which can be presented 
to it.” Another field for trained musicians, 
according to Mr. Rapee, is centered in the 
man who controls the mixing panels during 
the process of recording; he must be versed 
in all the intricacies of the musical score, 
must follow it note for note, and know from 
rehearsal which of the soprano’s tones are 
apt to blast and which of the baritone’s 
phrases need a little extra help from the or- 
chestra. And still another position for the 
trained musician is that of operator of the 
sound apparatus. In Chicago, there alrealy 
is an ordinance requiring that the operator 
of a sound apparatus in a theater be a musi- 
cian, so that no longer will the production 
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created by master minds in the studios be 
given over to an operator without this train- 
ing. Mr. Rapee tells us that song writers 
for films go to more trouble and the studios 
go to more expense to get satisfactory re- 
sults than ever was generally possible before. 
He declares that since he has been on the 
Coast and has seen so many artists laboring 
together to perfect one picture and has noted 
the intense interest displayed by all the 
studio workers, he has the most profound 
respect for the industry. Some of the great- 
est musicians of the world are gathered in 
one small vicinity, Hollywood, and are giv- 
ing their great talents to the making of 
motion pictures. Among the world’s out 
standing composers who may be _ found 
there are Sigmund Romberg, Oscar Strauss, 
Rudolph Friml, Jerome Kern and Oscar 
Hammerstein, while, in addition to Mr. 
Rapee, other noted conductors located there 
are Hugo Reisenfeld, Josiah Zuro, Victor 
Baravelle, Nathaniel Finston and Arthur 
Lang. 

To quote Mr. Rapee, “the screen is the 
musical educator of the nation.” He there- 
fore plans to introduce to the public some 
interesting “shorts,” dealing with music, 
with the development of music, artists, and 
so forth. As for pictures, the operetta which 
requires no theme song is now the vogue, 
and Mr. Rapee seems convinced that Amer- 
ica will soon startle Europe with her operas, 
although he predicts a new style of opera 
not the classical renditions of the past, but 
lighter, swift moving realistic stories, sung 
to the strains of beautiful cheerful rhythm, 
such as Mlle. Modiste, which was Mr. 
Rapee’s first concentrated effort after his 
arrival on the Coast. R. 





High Prices in Brussels Fine 


Arts Palace Cause Discontent 


Bruno Walter the Outstanding Baton Success—Kreisler, Casals, Bauer 
in All-Star Series—Clare Clairbert Triumphs in Traviata. 


BrussEts.—A_ great change has come 
over the musical life of Brussels, as might 
have been expected, by the completion of 
the Palace of Fine Arts, with its large and 
small concert halls. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this change is quite the contrary of 
what the public had hoped for. Although it 
was the purpose of the promoters of the 
institution to place a large number of seats 
within the reach of small pocket books, the 
cheaper seats are actually in the minority, 
and cost from four to five times the price 
usually charged before the opening of the 
Palace. 

Moreover, the arrangement of the hall is 
such that the two classes of music-lovers— 
rich and poor—have been separated without 
the possibility of communication. This, to- 
gether with other disagreeable features, has 
created a frigid atmosphere in the concerts, 
which is inevitably reflected in the music it- 
self. Music, in fact, seems to have fallen 
into the background, and seems to serve 
merely as a pretext for certain privileged 
classes of people to meet. 

There is, obviously, no longer any ques- 
tion of educating the great mass of the 
people, and the real object of the founders 
has not been attained. For the rest, there 
has never been more music in B russels, nor 
less interesting music—and expensive. 


3RUNO WALTER BRINGS MAHLER TO 
BELGIUM 

Of the six symphony concerts given by 
the New Philharmonic Society of Brussels 
only a single one proved a complete success, 
namely, that conducted by Bruno Walter. 
The program comprised Strauss’ Don Juan; 
Mozart’s Kleine Nachtmusik, and the first 
symphony of Mahler. This last was truly 
magnificent, and will leave an unforgettable 
memory in the minds of the audience. Er- 
nest Ansermet introduced to us Stravinsky’s 
Apollo Musagéte, the astonishing third 
symphony of Prokofieff, the same composer's 
beautiful piano concerto (admirably played 
by himself), and also his none too diverting 
Divertimento. 

At another concert Arthur Honegger 
conducted his extraordinary Rugby, and 
Walter Gieseking played the Concertino for 
piano in his own incomparable manner. 
Roger Desormiere gave us a Sinfonietta by 
Markevitch, and a Lyric Symphony by 
Nabokoff, both of - which—especially the 
latter—are really noteworthy. 

THe Att-STAr SERIES 

The Concerts Populaires, formerly so im- 
portant, have been entirely sacrificed to the 
Philharmonic Concerts, and therefore are 
devoid of interest. The concerts by Ysaye 
were limited to the appearance of stars 
heard a hundred times—Kreisler, Cortot, 
Thibaud, Casals, Bauer, etc. The Concerts 
Spirituels and the Concerts of the Conserva 
toire have adapted themselves, as usual, to 
the requirements of their special audien~ 
while the Concerts Pro Arte valiantly pur 
sue their campaign in favor of ultra modern 
music. The Fourth Quartet by Bartok, 
admirably played by the Pro Arte Quar- 
tet, \made a sensation. It is certainly the 


composer’s best 
ways, a host of 
unpublished, of 
schools of Europe. 

Among an incalculable number of recitals 
a few were memorable—among them those 
of Titta Ruffo, Lotte Lehmann, Youra 
Guller, Alexander Borovsky and Yelly 
d’Aranyi. 


work. There was, as al- 
new works, unknown and 
nearly all the younger 


CLARE CLAIRBERT TRIUMPHS IN TRAVIATA 

Mme. Clare Clairbert, before her depar- 
ture for the United States, gave a farewell 
appearance in Traviata at the Monnaie, 
which was a real triumph for this great and 
handsome artist. Abundantly feted after the 
first act, which she sang very beautifully, 
Mme. Clairbert was the object of an ovation 
by an enthusiastic and grateful public at 
the end. 

She gave to the role of Violetta a dis- 
tinction that artists rarely achieve; by virtue 
of it the whole work became more moving 
and impressive. Her acting, her postures, 
the inflections of her voice, her beautiful 
costumes—all showed the best of taste and 
the most superior intelligence. And the mu- 
sic was sung superbly, with a voice that is 
both appealing and subtle in nuance and 
expression. Altogether Mme. Clairbert gave 
us the best Traviata interpretation which 
we have heard up to the present time. 

Aside from this opera at the Monnaie has 
had a season almost entirely devoid of inter- 
est. Ariadne auf Naxos, by Richard Strauss, 
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was a disappointment; but the performance 
of Tristan, with Mlle. Bunlet and the vet- 
eran Dutch tenor, Jacques Urius, were un- 
forgettable. Never have these two artists, 
with the orchestra of the Monnaie under the 
direction of Bastin (who revealed himself 
as a Wagnerian of the first rank) appeared 
to us so great and their work so flawless. 
A. GETTEMAN. 


Metropolitan Opera Closes 


’ ‘ 
Rochester's Winter 
Activities 
A Résumé of the Season—Civic Orches 
tra a Success 

RecHester, N.Y. 
mus:cal activities of the season closed with 
the seventh annual spring visit of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera Company to the Eastman 
Theater. Two performances were given: 


Rochester’s major 


ARTHUR M. 
financial secretary and concert manager 
of the Eastman School of Music, and 
manager of the concert projects of the 

Rochester Civic Music Association. 


SEE, 


Louise, on the Bori, 
and 
Mar 
second 
cordial, 
neither 


opening night with 
Trantoul and Bourskaya in the cast, 
The Girl of the Golden West, with 
tinelli, Corona and Danise on the 
night. Audiences were large and 
although it was generally felt that 
opera had strong popular appeal. 
With the final concert by the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra in the East High School 
auditorium the last Sunday in May, musica] 
interests entered upon their summer lapse 
The offices of the new Rochester Civic As- 
sociation, however, will be open all summer 
planning for another elaborate season of 
music beginning in the fall. Secretary 
Arthur See and James E. Furlong, booking 
manager, have already begun to line up at- 
tractions for next year, while the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra and its step-child, 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra, will continue 
on the ambitious program of concerts that 
set a record for the city in the last season. 
Eugene conductor of the Roch- 
(Continued on page 13) 


Goossens, 





VIRGINIA 
COLOMBATI, 
New York 


and coach, 


vocal teacher 
with her ar- 
tist-pupil, Josephine Luc- 
Mme. 
will sail for Italy on the 
S.S. Vulcania on June 18 
to spend the summer at 
Sanbenedetto del Tronto, 
Italy, 


pils 


chese. Colombati 


where 
will 


further study and prepa- 


several pu- 


join her for 
ration for their operatic 
debuts in Italy. Last year 
Sara Davidson, an Amer- 
ican pupil, 
cessful debut in Rigoletto. 
This 


mrericans 


made a suc- 
other 
will be pre- 


their 


Summer 


ented by distin- 


guished teacher. 
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New Municipal Auditorium 


Gives Impetus to the Cause 


of Music in New Orleans 


Greater New Orleans Choral Society Makes Its Debut at the Opening— 
Symphony Orchestra Also Created. 


New Orveans, La.—For many years New 
Orleans has had to stifle many cultural im- 
pulses and satisfy itself with the slender 
means at its command. Recently, however, 
there appeared a light on the horizon, bring- 
ing into outline a massive new municipal 
auditorium, the adequate facilities of which 
should preclude further disappointments by 
providing opportunities for local perform- 
ances, and serving as a mecca for guest 
artists. This new building has already af- 
forded pleasure, and down in the hearts of 
many Orleanians there lies the hope that it 
may be the means of restoring the city to 
its former eminence among the musical 
metropolises. 

Musically the opening of the new two 
million dollar Municipal Auditorium was 
pretentious, for it marked the premiere of 
the Greater New Orleans Choral Society, a 
body of over five hundred of the city’s 
singers, and one of the largest organizations 
of its type in the country. Having as its 
purpose an altruistic impetus to art, the 
society was planned by a group of promi- 
nent musicians, and is fostered by the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. The singing is done 
under the leadership of five conductors: 
Maurice G. Beckwith, Ferdinand Dunkley, 
Ernesto Gargano, E. E. Schuyten, and E. O 
Sellars, who arranged an initial program 
consisting of several groups of women’s, 
men’s and mixed choruses, and an a capella 
choir. 

Accompanists for the occasion on four 
pianos were Eugenie Wehrmann Schaffner, 
Mary V. Molony, Mrs. Wilfred Calongne 
and Cora Sadler. Herbert Hiller, acting 
chairman, announces several programs to be 
given at intervals throughout the year. 

Not only is the mammoth choral society a 
distinct asset to the musical community, but 
there was reborn lately a New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra, the debut of which 
stamped its high standard in the artistic 
world. Ernest E. Schuyten, well known 
local conductor and composer, has banded 
together about fifty musicians who are to 
fill the symphonic gap, and under which 
guise they may be recognized also as a sub- 
stantial opposition to the inroads being 
made universally by the popularly known 
Robot, or synchronized music. 

Two concerts for this season were 
planned by the organization, the second to 
be given in the near future, the first offering 


its audience of musical dilettantes a fare of 
the Beethoven C major symphony No. 1, 
with a view to presenting in succession the 
immortal nine of the master, Wagner’s 
Siegfried Idyl, the Algerian Suite of Saint- 
Saens, and Mendelssohn’s Overture to a 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. The New Or- 
leans Symphony Orchestra Association, Inc. 
board of officers: G. Pipitone, 
Denena, vice-president; H. 
and William Specht, 


has as its 
president; L. 
Pillsbury, treasurer, 
secretary-manager. 

Charmingly individual, and _ divergent 
from the hackneyed path of recitalists has 
been a series of sonata ele sag for piano 
and violin, presented by Eugenie Wehrmann 
Schaffner and Adrian Freiche. The blend 
of personalities, the skilled artistry, and the 
intellectual as well as the popular appeal of 
the music offered, all combined to make this 
series one of the most attractive of the sea- 
son. Each program consisting of three 
sonatas supplied a varied range from Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart, through a scale of 
modernism of Cesar Franck, Debussy, Grieg, 
Lekeu, Lazzari and Paul Juon. Plans are 
being formulated for their tour of the 
Southern states next fall. 

Bred in a city whose opera traditions 
hark back to the premieres of many produc- 
tions in this country, Le Petit Opera Louisi- 
anais is continuing to flame the spark of an 
inherent love, and beside their usual work- 
shop performances undertook this year the 
ambitious presentation of Manon Lescaut 
and L’Amico Fritz, in which some of the 
best local talent was heard. The operas 
were of a high musical standard, given un- 
der the direction of Ernesto Gargano, with 
Jane Foedor, former operatic star, acting 
as artistic director. 

The principals in the cast included Mabel 
Godchaux as Manon, Robert Gottschalk as 
des Grieux, Ernest Ferrata, Henry Wehr- 
mann, Edmund Whellehan and Charles 
Roche. In the cast of L’Amico Fritz were 
J. Catherine Rule, Marietta) MacMurray, 
George Holleman, Ernesto Ferrata, Russell 
A. Freed, Roy G. MacPherson and Beryle 
G. Kalin. 

A brief respite from the long absence of 
imported opera was given when the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company included the city in 
its tour, playing before huge audiences in 
the new auditorium. Mary Garden and 
Tito Schipa led a cast of Margherita Salvi, 
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Cesare Formichi, Robert Ringling, Desire 
Defrere, Virgilio Lazzari, and Giacomo 
Rimini. The opera of Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame was conducted by Giorgio Polacco, 
and that of Lucia di Lammermoor by Frank 
St. Leger. 

The Mark Kaiser String Quartet, founded 
several years ago by the eminent local vio- 
linist, the late Mark Kaiser, entertained 
with its customary series of three recitais, 
having as a feature of each program a quin- 
tet in which one of the city’s prominent 
pianists participated. The personnel of the 
quartet includes three of the original mem- 
bers—Gladys Pope, first violinist; Florence 
Hiteshew, second violinist; Sarah Lob, 
cellist, and the new violist, Robert Todd. 
Mme. Schaffner, Mary V. Molony, and Eda 
Flotte-Ricau were the guest artists. 

Among the attractions imported by the 
New Orleans Philharmonic Society during 
the season were the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, the Salzedo Harp Ensemble, 
Mischa Elman, Giovanni Martinelli, Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, Gina Pinnera and 
Walter Mills. The Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, under the leadership of Henri 
Verbrugghen, was heard in three concerts 
while here, in one of which Adrian Freiche, 
violinist, first scholarship pupil of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, acted as soloist. Mmie. 
Schumann-Heink, Rudolph Ganz, and Dino 
Borgioli were prominent also among the 
visiting artists. O. M. L. 


Beaumont, Texas, Celebrates 
Music Week 

Part of the activities of the Music Week 
celebration in Beaumont, Tex., was a con- 
cert given by the high school orchestra, di- 
rected by Lena Milgm, performing the first 
movement of Schufert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, a Tschaikowsky melody, Beethoven’s 
Turkish March from The Ruins of Athens, 
and, for the piece de resistance, Mendels- 
sohn’s Capriccio Brillante for nine pianos 
and orchestra. This was the first feature 
of the kind to be heard in Beaumont. 

Beaumont achieved something unique in 
this presentation, and demonstrated the very 
satisfactory results of many months of pa- 
tient effort and good sportsmanship. 

During the entire week the programs illus- 
trated the various kinds of music, pianists, 
violinists, singers, visiting artists, in addi- 
tion to the wealth of local talent and a 
variety of programs. Mrs. Milam is to be 
congratulated upon her results as chairman of 
Music Week, besides for her regular work 
as supervisor for music. 


Ithaca Conservatory Band Camp to 
Open June 23 
Elaborate preparations are under way for 
the opening on June 23 of the Summer 
Band and Orchestra Camp located in the 
Catskili Mountains near Saugerties, N. Y., 
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Wagner has reason to be happy on receiving the above unsolicited radiogram from Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, 
Mrs. Townsend has for many years been one of America’s greatest 
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and established as a branch of the Ithaca 
Military Band School, under the direction 
of Ernest S. Williams. d 

This camp combines specialized training 
in band and orchestral instruments and col- 
legiate subjects, together with all the at- 
tractions of a man’s vacation camp. Dean 
Williams has engaged a group of instructors 
which include nationally known artists, and 
a large advance registration is reported. 

Owing to its connection with the Ithaca 
Conservatory and Affiliated Schools, an in- 
stitution with collegiate standing and degree- 
conferring powers, students in this camp 
may apply work taken during the summer 
towards a baccalaureate degree. 

Plans for the formal opening, including 
a guest speaker, a concert by the band, and 
a reception and dance at which a number 
of distinguished guests will be present, are 
in the hands of a committee of Saugerties 
citizens and officials of the Ithaca Military 
3and School. 


Irma Swift Pupils in Recital 


Irma Swift, one of New York’s well 
known vocal teachers, presented five of her 
pupils in recital in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of June 5. They were Lilyan 
Groveman, Nan Brown, Sophie Cohan, 
Marguerite Dooling and Esther Kahn 
Weinraub. Each artist was heard in two 
groups of numbers and was given an op- 
portunity to display her musicianship and 
technical equipment in songs and operatic 
arias. The program was interesting and 
well arranged, and that the artists suc- 
ceeded in pleasing their audience—which 
was of capacity size—was evident from the 
enthusiasm which followed the rendition of 
each number. 

Miss Groveman opened the program, and 
was heard in numbers by Giordani, Schu- 
bert and Kountz, all of them well within 
the range of her voice. She was especially 
effective in Schubert’s Ungeduld. Nan 
3rown was next on the program, singing 
numbers by Veracini, Grieg, Fourdrain and 
Pearl Curran. Her performance was 
marked by some fine pianissimos. Sophie 
Cohan displayed dramatic intensity and a 
feeling for opera in her singing of Roberto, 
O tu che Adoro, from Meyerbeer’s Roberto 
il Diavolo. 

Vivacious and charming Marguerite 
Dooling quite captivated the audience in her 
first group of songs, which were light in 
character and especially well suited to her 
voice and personality. The first part of the 
program was concluded with three num- 
bers heard frequently on concert programs 
—Bohm’s Still wie die Nacht, Liszt’s Die 
Lorelei and Mary Turner Salter’s The Cry 
of Rachel. They were sung in a creditable 
manner by Esther Kahn Weinraub. 

The second half of the recital was made 
up of five groups of numbers, each of the 
artists already mentioned being heard in one 
group. 

Gesela Von Egloff was the accompanist. 


Jonas Artist-Pupil’s Success in 
Memphis 

Eugenia Buxton, a young artist-pupil of 
Alberto Jonas, recently gave a piano recital 
in Memphis, Tenn., that created nothing 
short of a sensation. The newspaper critics 
vie with each other in praising the dash and 
brilliancy of her technic, the mastery over 
touch, tone and dynamics, as well as the 
artistry of her interpretation. 

The Memphis Evening Appeal says: “An 
astonishing performance. . . . With an un- 
derstanding beyond her years, she has de- 
veloped the impersonal attitude of the sea- 
soned artist. . . . The fine execution of 
every number on the program left the audi- 
ence with the firm conviction that Eugenia 
3uxton’s name will reach a high pinnacle in 
the music world.” 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal states: 
“Vigor equal to masculinity, yet with none 
of the sweetness, charm and depth of femi- 
nine appeal lacking, these were outstanding 
features of the recital of Eugenia Buxton 
last night at Goodwin Institute. Miss Bux- 
ton was compelled to respond with encores 
at the triumphant close of her program.” 


Rosing to Conduct Master Class in 
Acting 

Concert Management Arthur Judson an- 
nounces that Vladimir Rosing, artistic direc- 
tor of the American Opera Company, will 
conduct a summer master course in acting 
from July 1 to September 1, at Magnolia, 
Mass. Mr. Rosing will personally coach 
and supervise the work of each student, 
aided by a selective staff of competent in- 
structors. 


Healy Planning Light Opera 

Frank W. Healy is engaged in ectablish- 
ing another San Francisco Light Opera 
Company. At an early date there will be 
two concert performances of light opera 
music, participated in by principals and 
chorus. The regular performances, how- 
ever, are planned to start early in October. 
There will be five light operas produced. 
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FESTIVAL IN HONOR OF KATHARINE A, TALBOTT 


Sponsor of the Westminster Choir to Be Paid Nation-Wide Recognition at Talbott Spring Festival at Ithaca, 
N. Y., Beginning June 20—To Be an Annual Event. 


Nation-wide recognition will be given to 
the name of Katharine A. Talbott, sponsor 
of Westminster Choir, in the Talbott 
Spring Festival which opens on June 20, 
at Taughannock Park, near Ithaca, N. Y., 
where the Westminster Choir School is 
located. 

For the past seven years Mrs. Talbott, a 
well known society leader of Dayton, Ohio, 
has devoted her time, thought, and busi- 
ness acumen to the affairs of the West- 
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Photo by s Ora, Paris 
KATHARINE A. TALBOTT, 
sponsor of the Westminster Choir, who 
will be honored at the Talbott Spring 
Festival at Ithaca, N. Y., beginning 
June 20, and which will be an annual 
event from now on. 


minster Choir, and it was through her gen- 
erosity and cooperation that it was made 
possible for John Finley Williamson, di- 
rector of the Westminster Choir, to send 
it to Europe last year. She has accom- 
panied the choir on practically all of its 
semi-annual tours and recently returned to 
Dayton for a much needed rest after the 
May, 1930, tour, which covered 3,000 miles. 

When Westminster Choir was in its in- 
fancy, Mrs. Talbott became inspired with 
the ideals that had prompted Dr. William- 
son in the formation of the choir and which 
have been constantly kept before the choir 
members. It is well known to the readers 
of the MusicaAt Courter that John Finley 
Williamson clings closely to the ideal which 
has inspired all of his magnificent work 
during the years he has given to the devel- 
opment of Westminster Choir and West- 
minster Choir School—that ideal being that 
the music of the old masters, Palestrina, 
Handel, Bach, Schubert, and Beethoven. 
should be brought back to the churches, and 
that each church should have its musical 
seminary for the training of young men and 
women for the musical ministry of the 
church just as there must be theological 
seminaries for the spiritual training of men 
for the ministry. Dr. Williamson is firm in 
his belief that church music has wandered 
too far from the church and that it must be 
returned now to work for it and not against 
it. He believes that we must train our 
young people so that they may worship 
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more beautifully and that training in church 
music must not stop with the adult choirs 
but must go into church schools and in- 
clude the children. 

Mrs. Talbott holds the same ideals, and 
because of these has given untiring devotion 
to the advancement of Westminster Choir. 
It is natural, therefore, that John Finley 
Williamson and his brilliant and talented 
wife, Rhea Williamson, should want to ex- 
press their appreciation of Mrs. Talbott’s 
interest and helpfulness in the most out- 
standing way possible. 

It was with this thought in their minds 
that they conceived the plan of the Annual 
Talbott Spring Festival, which, beginning 
this year, will be given under the auspices 
of Westminster School in June of every 
year at the State Park. 


Westminster graduates from all sections 
of the country and present students who 
are directing choirs in the State of New 
York, under the Westminster plan will par- 
ticipate in the Festival. Four thousand 
Westminster trained students will present in 
this gorgeous outdoor setting a choral pro- 
gram and pageant that will attract 250,000 
visitors to the Finger Lakes District. The 
entire pageantry feature of the festival is 
being arranged under Mrs. Williamson’s 
direction. The singing will be directed by 
Dr. Williamson. 

Probably no greater tribute could be paid 
to any one than that which has been. planned 
in Mrs. Talbott’s honor. Distinguished 
people from all sections of the country will 
gather in Ithaca for this unusual and most 
interesting event. B. 





Cincinnati Conservatory Symphony 


Concert 


CINCINNATI, On1o—The fifth and _ final 
concert of the season was given by the Con- 
servatory Symphony Orchestra, May 18, 
in the concert hall of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
of the Conservatory faculty, conducted the 
program, with the exception of the opening 
number, the allegro vivace e con brio move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, which 
was conducted by Hobert Schoch, the young 
concertmaster of this group of some seventy 
musicians. Mr. Schoch, who also is a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
is a member of Mr. Bakaleinikoff’s class in 
orchestra conducting, and studies violin with 
Jean ten Have. 

Harletta Thrasher, talented pianist and 
pupil of Marcian Thalberg, was the soloist 
for the second number on the program, 
Beethoven’s piano concerto in E flat, playing 
the allegro movement. Following this, Jane 
Frohman, who studies voice with Dan 
Beddoe, sang the lovely aria, La Reine de 
Saba of Gounod. The next soloist to re- 
veal her talent on this interesting program 
was a young violinist, Eugenie Limberg, 
a pupil of Raoul Berger, who played Mo- 
zart’s violin concerto. Helen Ballard, pian- 
ist and pupil of Karin Dayas, was the solo- 
ist for Rubinstein’s piano concerto, playing 
the moderato movement. A young violinist 
and pupil of Robert Perutz, Nicolo Bonelli, 
was heard in the concerto D minor of 
Wieniawski. He played the allegro con fuoco 
—Alla Zingara, of this unusual concerto. 

The concluding number on the program, 
and one which was awaited with much inter- 
est, was a Rondo for orchestra in A major, 
composed by Julia Bullard of the composi- 


tion class of George A. Leighton, head of 
the theory department of the Conservatory. 
This composition, which was heard for the 
first time, was orchestrated by Miss Bullard 
and Ruth Gillum, another talented pupil of 
Dr. Leighton. 

The symphony concert, one of the most 
important phases of the Conservatory cur- 
riculum, was broadcast from radio station 
WLW. 

Marcian Thalberg was the guest artist at 
Western College, Oxford, O., where he was 
presented in a recital on May 20. This was 
Mr. Thalberg’s final concert in the colleges 
and universities of the middle west before his 
recital at the Conservatory, June 24, which 
will be a feature of the opening of the 
summer session, and will follow the open- 
ing of his piano master class, June 23. 


William H. Leahy to Produce 


Barbara 


William H. Leahy announces an original 
play for Broadway early in October. The 
play, Barbara, a three-act comedy-drama 
from the pen of Gennaro M. Curci, has had 
excellent success in Italy, South America 
and Havana. 

Elvira Curci will play the name part 
written especially for her. The English 
translation retains all the charm and drama 
that has won its audiences abroad. 


Dr. Duffield Made the 
Announcements 


Our attention is called to a slight error 
which crept into the report of the com- 
mencement exercises at the Guilmant Organ 
School. It was not Dr. Alexander who made 
the announcements, but Dr. Duffield. 





PROPOSED WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR, 
recently completed a successful tour of 


Europe. 
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Amos ’n’ Andy 
and the 
Musical Courier 


There’s many a heart that palpi 
tates a little faster when the first 
notes of that now famous theme song, 
known as The Perfect Song, resound 
across the radio waves to introduce 
Amos ’n’ Andy to a waiting public 
Millions of persons are familiar with 
the melodious strains of, this popular 
song, but it has not generally been 
known that the music was written by 
the late Carl Breil and the words by 
none other than Clarence Lucas, mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the 
MusicaL Courier and now living in 
Paris. 











WESTMINSTER 


Association 
Annual Contest 
On June 7, at Sprague Hall of the Yale 
School of Music, at New Haven, Conn., the 
annual contest for $1,000 towards a year's 
tuition with Tobias Matthay in London was 
carried through by his peace in this coun 
try. The judges were Aurelio Giorni, of 
New York, Arthur Hague, of the Yale 
School of Music, and Rosalind Simonds, of 
New Haven. Six contestants were entered: 
William Leaher, pupil of Marie Sloan of 
Carlton College, Minnesota; Margaret Gra 
_ pupil of Leroy Campbell of Warren, 
, Marion Haines, pupil of Mae MacKen 

zie of Pitts burgh; Paul Barragan, pupil of 
Richard McClanahan of New York; Ray 
Lev, pupil of Helene Diedrichs of Boston; 
and Marion Fuller, pupil of Dr. Clarence 
Hamilton of Wellesley. The contestants 
were very evenly matched, Miss Lev 
adjudged the winner, with honorable 
tion to Miss Fuller. Miss Lev is a native 
of Russia, brought to this country when 
three years old; musically, she is a product 
of the Brooklyn Music School Settlement. 
She has studied for the past year with 
Miss Diedrichs. She played Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in E flat minor from Book 1, 
the first movement of the tthoven So 
nata, op. 90, and Rechuaninod®’s s Prelude in 
B flat. 


American Matthay 


Holds 


being 
men 


Extensions to Judson Recital 
Department 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc., 
announces further extensions to their already 
large Recital hae soma which is now in 
charge of I. Jofe with a staff of assist 
ants. Mr. Tote reports that the bookings for 
next season are far in excess of the season 
just passed. His advice, suggestions and in 
formation are open to anyone contemplating 
a New York recital. 

George Leyden College, vice-president and 
general manager of Concert Management Ar- 
thur Judson will continue, as in the past, to 
give his personal attention to New York 
concerts. 


More Seibert Engagements 
Henry F. 
Hall, 
Church, 
officiated as 
Town Hall for the 


: Seibert, organist of Town 
played in the Universalist National 
Washington, D. C., May 20. He 
guest organist on May 24 in 
Jewis sh Seminary. 


Albany Meare the Creation 


John W. Nichols presented The Crea 
tion recently in Albany, Mary Craig being 
the soprano. An audience of i500 persons 
enthusiastically applauded the 
performance. 


successful 
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10 MUSICAL 


BALOKOVIC A VIOLINIST 
OF STRIKING PERSONALITY 


Has Had.an Extraordinarily Interesting Cz Selects His Associates 
From Among Diplomats, Scientists and Others of Like Men- 
tality—Has Played in Europe Extensively and Made Two 

Transcontinental Tours of America Since 1924. 
A VIOLINIST AT AGE OF 
EIGHTEEN 

When Balokovic was eighteen years old he 
played in Moscow with a success that con- 
firmed his career as a concert violinist. He 
had on that occasion thirty-two recalls, and 
was heralded by the press of Russia as a 
chosen one of the gods in musical interpre- 
tation. 

Jalokovic is a Croatian, a 
capital city, Zagreb. This is the country 
that lies across the Adriatic Sea from Italy, 
and was, until the war readjustment, a part 

Austria-Hungary. When the war started 
all of the Slavic countries were enthusiastic- 
ally pro-Ally. The smailer territories which 
felt themselves oppressed as a part of Aus- 
tria-Hungary accepted as a guarantee of 
freedom Wilson's dictum of self-determina- 
tion. Balokovic says now that it is appar- 
ently the custom to criticize Wilson, but that 
certainly what he did for the smaller coun- 
tries of Europe is beyond criticism. Today 
Croatia is a part of what is known as Jugo- 
Slavia, and is developing according to its 
own traditions and inclinations. 

3alokovic calls himself a plebeian, in con- 
trast to the aristocrats, the patricians or 
traordinary musical talent and ability as a members of the nobility with whom he has 
violinist. But most of it was due to the had association. He comes, however, from 
mature mental judgment that this extremely 4 distinguished family. His uncle is a 
boyish man had in his early youth, and the scientist connected with the state museum, 
very different way he looks upon almost and his father was during the war director 
everything from the average. , of the Croatian Posts and Telegraphs. 

Even today Balokovic has curious views Young Zlatko was sent to Vienna to 
about many things He rarely associates  <tudy in the days when, as he says, there 
with men of his own age. He likes, so far was only one master school, the Master 

can judge, people who are mature, who School of Vienna, whose director was Go- 
have seen life, whose judgment has been  qows ky and whose leading teacher in the 
crystallized by experience; he likes diplo violin department was the famous Sevcik. 
mats because they live in the center of things 
: Wins Many 


and have broad and wide experience, and he 

likes scientists because they, too, live in the \fter two years at the Vienna Master 

center of things and have a detached atti- School Balokovic won three prizes. One of 

tude toward life which appeals to Balokovic them gave him the return of the tuition that 
he had paid during his two years of study. 


\s to his association with the diplomats, 
that has arisen quite naturally from his war \nother gave him a scholarship, and a third 
presented him with a violin. 


experiences and from the fact that he has 
traveled before and after the war in so many Usep As Artist RATHER THAN 
SOLDIER 


is just now visiting HERALDED AS THE 
extraordinarily 
individual as 
way one finds 


and in some 


Ziatko Balokovic, who 
America, is a young man ot 
striking personality. He is as 
to be In every 
from the average, 
casual observer, superior 
has, for instance, a phy- 

vitality that is unfor 
in this modern world of 
buoyant young 
and optimisim. 
direct way of 
s what he has to say with 
and enters into all 
with the complete 


t is possible 
him different 
even to the 
average He 
ical splendor and a 
tunately all to 
ours. He simply 
_ jov of living, 
Iso has an 


Ways 
to the 


rare 
radiates native of the 
intelligence 
exceedingly 
speaking He sa 
out pause or hesitation, 
orts of details of his life 
bscence of effort of the two opposite ex 
tremes, embarrassment or boastfulness 

Balokovic has had an extraordinarily in- 
teresting career, that must have 
been entertaining to himself, and would cer 
tainly be entertaining to others if it could 
be put down in book form. It is a common 
thing with his friends when they hear him 
tell about the life he has led since he was a 
boy to urge him to make a record of it for 
Pp iblicati 

Part of this career was due to the circum 
stances of the part of it due to his ex- 


career 


war, 


as one 


PRIZES 


TALENTS 


places, and has consequently come in con- 


tact with 1 government officials. 
At the outbreak of the war his government 


saw fit to use his talents as an artist rather 
than as a soldier, and during the next four 
years he toured Europe, the entire proceeds 


of his concerts being devoted to relief of the 


suffering poor of Croatia. His genius for 
making friends made him a valued factor in 
his capacity of unofficial diplomat, for 


Croatia was notoriously reluctant in her ad- 
herence to the Austrian cause. 
ayer hg - " 

cog C elie a ‘ope 

Prior, Jack Whiting, George K. in recognition ‘ his relief work, I - 

Arthur and other Broadway and Pius XI made him a knight of the Order of 

biased opinion of | Picture Celebrities St. Gregory, he being the youngest man on 

your voice @nd/ Auditions arranged for students with Hie & F. 

{f# professional| the leading theatrical producers whom this honor had been conferred. 

First Visit To AMERICA IN 1924 


possibilties? 
STUDIOS 
In 1924 he made his first visit to this 
country and has made two successful trans- 
continental tours since then. Four years 
ago he married Joyce Borden, of Chicago 
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ON THE RIVIERA 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Walter, Grete Wa 


ter and Z:atko 


Balokovic on the shore of 


the Mediterranean. 


and thus has formed new 
ties that bind him to America. Although 
they make their home at Eze on the Riviera, 
where they have built a new home out of the 
ruins of the age-old fortress whose ram- 
parts face the sea, they are glad to get back 
to America when “business” permits. They 
have just returned to New York for a few 
months’ visit, but go back to Eze early in 
August to prepare for a rigorous tour of 
more than a hundred concerts, beginning 
with three orchestral appearances in Eng- 
land in September. 

Although he is so much a cosmopolitan, 
Balokovic retains the warmest interest in 
his own country and has offered several 
prizes for compositions by his compatriots. 

Croatia must be extraordinarily musical. 
3alokovic says that, although Zagreb is a 
small city of 160,000, it has a symphony or- 
chestra and a splendid opera. The opera is 
strictly up to date and invites famous con- 
ductors to come there to present new works, 
and composers to conduct first performances 
of their own works. Both Stravinsky and 
Richard Strauss have conducted their own 
operas there during the past two seasons. 
Croatia has four cities of fair size, and each 
of them maintains an interesting music life 

Most of all, however, the Croatians are in- 
terested in folk music and particularly folk 
singing. The choruses, says Balokovic, are 
in his country altogether remarkable, and it 
is not a matter of educated people being 
trained to sing but of the natural outpouring 
of singing by natives, most of them quite 
uncultured. 

On the day of this interview Balokovic 
had just come in from taking a New York 
examination for an automobile driver's 
license. He had no trouble, he said, being 
an experienced driver, and it was clear to 
him that the examiner recognized the fact 
of his skill immediately. During his Euro- 
pean tours he travels from place to place 
with his automobile, and he insists upon 
having his managers arrange his tours so 
that there will not be too many perform- 
ances, or too great distance between cities 
where he is to appear. He says he fails to 
understand violinists who are willing to play 
night after night, almost continually through- 
out the year. That is not his idea of art. 
3ALOKOVIC A SocrAL AS WELL AS ARTISTIC 
Success 


and New York, 


It is not at all surprising that Balokovic 
should have a social success. His personal- 
ity is of the sort that attracts people, and it 
would be, on the contrary, surprising if he 
was not received everywhere and _ sought 
after. The surprising thing about it is that 
he seems to care so little for what most peo- 
ple value so highly. He says that when he 
came to America he had valuable introduc- 
tions from England, and immediately made 
many social connections, so much so, he said, 
that on the occasion of his first Thanksgiv- 
ing here, which was less .s a year after 
his arrival in this country, he had as many 
as thirty invitations for Fd 

But on the subject of such entertaining, 
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he has his own ideas. He does not appar- 
ently care for the usual rather empty con- 
versation of big society affairs, where cer- 
tainly the art of conversation, if not lost, is 
at least buried. His own idea is to invite 
notabilties to his home, one or two at a time, 
and not to ask a great number of other 
guests to meet them. 

In other words, Balokovic is a man who, 
like the gentleman of older times, prefers in- 
telligent conversation to chatter. He has 
certainly had extraordinary opportunities for 
intelligent conversation, and the mere passing 
mention he makes of the great people in 
public life with whom he has been in inti- 
mate social contact is simply bewildering. 
It would serve no useful purpose to set down 
here a list of these great names, even if one 
could do so. It appears that Balokovic, as 
he travels about Europe and America, lives 
constantly in that exalted realm of diplomacy, 
politics, art, science and culture which seem 
to fit in with his own brilliant intelligence. 

With it all he finds time for his own musi- 
cal development and has assumed an equally 
exalted position among concert artists. 

When he will return to America for an- 
other concert tour is problematical. He 
seems to wonder why he should, since he is 
kept so fully occupied in Europe, which is 
all right from his point of view, but how 
about America? r. 


Teaching at N. E. Conservatory 
Continues 

Teaching at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, will be continuous, 
except on legal holidays, through the vaca- 
tion months, as heretofore during many 
summers past. The opportunities for teachers 
and others to obtain instruction in the prin- 
cipal musical subjects will attract many to 
Boston during a summer that is to be notable 
for its historical celebrations and other at- 
tractions. 

The summer instruction in organ will be 
given, for the first time at the Conservatory, 
by Marshall Bidwell, '17, of the faculty of 
Coe College, Iowa, who has made a national 
reputation as performer and teacher, and 
who will be welcomed by many friends at 
his Alma Mater. The other instructors of 
the present conservatory faculty, who prior 
to June 1 had announced their purpose to 
teach during the summer, are: (pianoforte) 
Julius Chaloff, Charles Dennee, Henry Good- 
rich, Margaret Mason, Mary L. Moore, 
Donald Smith, Frank Watson; (voice) 
Stella Crane, Sullivan A. Sargent, Clarence 
B. Shirley, William L. Whitney; (violin) 
John D. Murray, Raymond Orr, Carl Peirce, 
Roland Reasoner; (violoncello) Virginia 
Stickey; (harmony) Arthur M. Curry, Mar- 
garet Mason; (solfeggio) Clara L. Ellis, 
Alice M. Whitehouse; (Italian) Anna M. 
Sottero; (drama) Clayton D. Gilbert. Sev- 
eral of the junior teachers will also give in- 
struction during the period between com- 
mencement and the opening of the first 
semester of the academic year of 1930-31. 


Elba Praised in Costa Rica 


When Maddalena Elba sang Lucia in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, the press was most enthusi- 
astic. La Tribuna called her “a delightful 
coloratura soprano, who renewed her previ- 
ous triumphs. Her singing rose to great 
heights in the mad scene. Her vocal technic, 
which permitted her to completely dominate 
the difficult passages, her staccatos, trills 
and general agility, seemed to have great 
elasticity, and she demonstrated that she had 
virtuosity in the rapidity of her runs, and 
also a surprising dynamic coloring. She re- 
ceived an ovation.” 
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MUSICAL 


New Pizzetti Work Performed in Rome 
Also New Vittadini Opera Heard in Milan—Mascagni to Compose. 


MILAN, IrAty.—The fortieth anniversary 
of Cavalleria Rusticana was commemorated 
at La Scala on May 17. The work was con- 
ducted by the composer, of course, and had 
great success. It is useless to discuss at 
this time the interpretative qualities of 
Mascagni. Suffice it to say that it is natu- 
ral that he should feel his own music with 
deep seated emotion. However, it is a dit- 
ferent interpretation from that which he 
gave us when he was thirty years old. The 
parts of Turiddu and Santuzza were ac- 
corded to Mme. Cobelli and the tenor, 
Merli. They did their best, but did not 
achieve great heights. 


Vitrapini’s La SAGREDO 


On April 27 the new work of Franco 
Vittadini was heard. La Sagredo is the op- 
era in four acts, written to the libretto of 
Giuseppe Adami. The work is written in 
an easy, melodic style, and is also accura- 
tely orchestrated, but it has the fault of 
not arousing great interest, due to the flim- 
siness of the libretto. As music it is neither 
modern nor traditional, nor does the work 
plumb any great emotions. However, it was 
well received by the public at La Scala. 

Lina Bruna Rusa was the protagonist, 
and sang her part well. The tenor Melo- 
nori, and the baritone, Rossi-Morelli, sec- 
onded her adequately. Antonio Guarnieri 
conducted. 

Pizzettt Work IN ROME 

The new work in two acts by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti was given at the Royal Theater 
in Rome on April 30. The libretto is also 
by the composer, and the title of the work 
is Lo Straniero. There were sixteen cur- 
tain calls, eight after the first act and eight 
after the second. It may be called a real 
success, especially when one remembers 
that Rome is rather cold to modern works. 
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In this work Pizzetti follows the same lines 
that he did in Debora and Fra Gherardo. 
He never makes any concessions to melo- 
drama, even though it may be modern, 
Instead, he applies the integral and control- 
led methods of his noteworthy system, 
which considers the drama as an end in it- 
self, to which the music must not add any 
decoration nor amplification nor embellish- 
ment. Those who have heard Debora and 
Fra Gherardo understand very well what 
is meant by this statement. The instru- 
mental part of Lo Straniero shows signs of 
continued progress. 

Pizzetti persists in the path of renuncia- 
tion in that he banishes or chokes every 
singing opportunity, and also all phrases of 
traditional development. In this he prevents 
success. However, this is his way, but we 
hope he will not have many followers. 

The performance of the work was excel- 
ient. The artists were Maria Zamboni, 
Renato Zanelli, Gaetano Viviani and Gia- 
como Vaghi. The directing of Gino Mari- 
nuzzi was most convincing. The Royal 
Opera season closed on May 4. 


MASCAGNI TO COMPOSE 


Mascagni has at last decided to return 
to the career of composer. He will write 
Vestilia, taken from the novel by Rono de 
Zerbi. This work is an old love of Mas- 
cagni’s, and he is returning to it with en- 
thusiasm. FeperIco CANDIDA. 


Vienna 
(Continued from page 5) 


of the biggest, most opulent and brilliant 
high dramatic soprano voices of the day. 
MILSTEIN’s ORCHESTRAL CONCERT ANOTHER 
TRIUMPH 

Next to Toscanini Nathan Milstein, the 
violinist, has been the hero of these musical 
spring days in Vienna. Barely five weeks 
after his modest debut, this young Russian 
violinist was able to give his third concert 
here, and this time amid altogether different 
surroundings. On the stage was the aristo- 
cratic Philharmonic Orchestra, under Franz 
Schaik, and in the auditorium of the huge 
Grosser Konzerthaus Saal, which was filled 
from floor to ceiling at top prices, was 
Vienna’s most select musical and social set; 
moreover, hundreds of thousands who did 
not succeed in getting admission listened-in 
over the wireless. Milstein played the con- 
certos of Mendelssohn, Brahms and Tschai- 
kowsky, and played them with a masterly 
musicianship ,an emotional depth, a power- 
ful personality and technical wizardry which, 
as a critic put it, silenced criticism of any 
sort. It was one of the big nights of the 
year, and Milstein stands today in the very 
front rank (and perhaps at the head) of 
Vienna’s own fiddlers. 


SINGERS From AMERICA 


Three new singers registered notable suc- 
cess during the month—all of them from 
overseas. Rachel Morton was heard in re- 
cital, splendidly supported by her accom- 
panist-husband, Jaffrey Morris, and dis- 
played a rich, big soprano voice of decidedly 
dramatic volume and color. She sang an 
ambitious program of arias and lieder with 
excellent command of both styles. Her suc- 
ces was unmistakably testified to by enthusi- 
astic applause which brought many encores, 
and by the warm comments of the Viennese 
press. 

Less serious was the program of Frederic 
Manning, Canadian singer. He shunned the 
traditional program scheme ranging from 
Bach to Schubert and Strauss, and substi- 
tuted “light” music—i.e., light for the 
hearer, but not for the singer. Manning’s 
Negro Spirituals and Folksongs of the In- 
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dians and French-Canadians had atmosphere 
and poetry, and the appended group of 
American jazz songs of the latest vintage 
clearly pleased his audience. 

George Morgan adhered to the aristo- 
cratic lieder style, and well he may, for he 
has all the vocal, intellectual and _ stylistic 
requirements for it. His voice is beautiful 
and he has the secret of the perfect mezza. 
Singing in many languages songs of a wide 
emotional scope, Mr. Morgan in every case 
grasped the spirit of the composer and met 
with a success that was indeed unusual. 

PAuL BECHERT. 


Y Y vs ‘ 
C-Opera Group Gives Golden 
Trail 
Mesdames 3oice, Eller, Hill, Roya, 
Turner-Maley and Russ, known as The 
C-Opera Group (Cogs of a wheel), follow 
ing their first production, Peggy and the 
Pirate, produced Cadman’s The Golden 
Trail at the Heckscher Theater, New York, 

June 5 and June 6. 

An elaborate souvenir program, contain- 
ing four pages of autographs of celebrities, 
found favor with the audiences, the two 
casts being as follows: 

Don Pedro Carranza, Morgan Martin: Mike 
O’Rourke, Leslie Waters; Montmorency Pudding 
ton, Olney Cook and T. Holwill Dixon; Don Carlos 
Alvarado, Nathan C. Merrell; Dona Barbarita Alva 
rado, Edith Milton; Modeste, Georgie MacLean and 
Emily Rappleyea; Carmela, Helen McCabe and 
Mary Leard; Charles Harrington, Arthur Lawder 
and Edwin Gard; Dick Garvin, Reno Serrine and 
Nathan Martin; Tom, Miner, George Wallace; Bill, 
Miner, Charles Abrams; Joe Grimble, Sterling 
Visel; Tad Jones, Georgie Moore; Martin Hurd, 
Frank Kickrey and Charles Hoover; Maria Hurd, 
Verona Edwards; Sylvia Hurd, Marguerite Ros 
signol and Mina Gard; Chorus of Spanish Califor 
nians, Miners, Emigrants and Bandits. Ensemble 
(Ladies) Amanda Aikle, Frances Baker, Signe 
Bolling, Mable Brown, Charlotte Brenwasser, 
geline Clarke, Gladys Dow, Kathryn Driscoll, 
Grube, Eleanor Gantert, Evelyn Geety, Dorothy 
Houghton, Hazel Kingsbury, Lyda Laird, Mary 

, Georgie MacLean, Maude Penhallow, Lila 
Elsie Rockwell. Agnes Redman, Sally 
Marguerite Rossignol, Moina_ Rossignol. 

Ann Sellis, Alberta Stier, Elsie Straeb, Ruby Tert 
williger, Harriet Woollen, Viola Zorn; (men) Her 
bert Altwater. Stephen Clanny, Olney Cook, Edwin 
Gard, Robert Gantert, Carlton Griffin, Charles 
Hoover, Frank Kickery, Arthur Lawder, Richard 
Madden, Nathan Martin, Alden Payne, Reno Set 
rine; (dancers) Frances Baker, Eleanor Gantert, 
Evelyn Geety, Dorothy Houghton, Hazel Kings 
bury, Sally Rhodes, Ann Sellis 

All in the casts are pupils of the six 
teachers noted above, and each showed 
thorough ee and familiarity with 
lines and music; varying degrees of vocal 
and dramatic art were exemplified, and 
there were several individual hits. The 
choruses went well, the Cadman music be- 
ing mellifluous, costuming and orchestra ex- 
cellent in details and general effect. Otto 
Wick was musical director, showing thor- 
ough control, and the audiences of tair size 
applauded the productions enthusiastically. 

fhe Friday evening performance, with 
several new members in the cast, went with 
a verve and spontaneity that won the full 
appreciation of the audience, among whom 
were many interested musicians. The gen- 
eral impression gained was one of com- 
petent training, both vocally and histrioni- 
cally. Seeing these young singers trying 
their professional wings made one realizes 
the value of what the C-Group is doing 
for those starting a career—giving them 
opportunity for public appearances. 


Gladys Mathew Singing in 
C sechoslovakia 


Gladys Mathew, young American colora- 
tura soprano who recently scored success 
in Vienna, is repeating her triumph in 
Bratislavia, Czechoslovakia. Miss Mathew 
sang the role of Violetta in Traviata in the 
State Opera House there on May 14. Ac- 
cording to reports received here, the beauty 
of Miss Mathew’s voice and the charm of 
her acting and personality aroused the audi- 
ence to a state of enthusiasm which cul- 
minated in an ovation to her at the con- 
clusion of the opera. The audience crowded 
to the stage and applauded, recalling her 
again and again as a tribute to her sympa- 
thetic interpretation of this role. 


Jonas Artist-Pupil Wins Success 

Leroy Anspach is the name of a talented 
young Philadelphia pianist who recently 
gave a recital in Philadelphia that attracted 
an audience of some 500 persons. The suc- 
cess of the concert giver was attested not 
only by the prolonged applause that followed 
every number and by numerous encores, but 
also by the attitude of the newspaper critics. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, among other 
newspapers, commented most favorably on 
the fine, brilliant playing of Mr. Anspach. 
He is an artist-pupil of Alberto Jonas. 


Louisiana S. M. T. A. Meets 


The Louisiana State Music Teachers’ 
Association held its annual meeting at Baton 
Rouge during May. The election of offi- 
cers resulted in the following : president, 
Francis Wheeler; first vice-president, Ralph 
R. Pottle; second vice- president, Frank 
Collins, Jr.; third vice-president, Sister 
Mary John; secretary-treasurer, LeRoy 
Carlson. 
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MUSICAL 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


NEW YEAR BOOK 
A Review 


The year book of the Chicago Musical 
College, which has just been issued, should 
prove a very valuable document for stu- 
dents contemplating study at that institu- 
tion which, founded in 1867, is this year 
celebrating its sixty-first birthday as one 
of the leading schools of music in the 
world 

The Chicago Musical College, one of the 
leading schools of music, is nationally accre- 
dited and is a member of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music. The aca- 
demic courses at the school are conducted 
by faculty members of Loyola University 
(Chicago), and credit for these subjects is 
issued by this university. All classes are 
held in the Chicago Musical College, which 
is an extension center of Loyola University. 
ADMINISTRATION 
administration of the 
school are Rudolph Ganz, director; Carl 
D. Kinsey, president; Leon Sametini, vice- 
president; Edythe Kinsey, secretary, and 
Wesley LaViolette, assistant director. 


OFFICERS OF 
[he officers of 


CALENDAR 
The season of 1930-31 will open on Sep- 
tember 15, 1930, and close June 27, 1931. 
The school year consists of two semesters 
of twenty weeks each. Registration begins 
September 8 (by correspondence before 
this date). Examinations of new candi- 
dates for admission and advance standing 
are held during the week of September 8. 
Free, special and partial scholarship exam- 
inations are also held at that time. 
Tue Facutty 

The faculty of the college includes many 
artists of international renown. In_ the 
piano department, Rudolph Ganz, Edward 
Collins, Alexander Raab, Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski, Gordon Campbell, Andre Skalski, 
Maurice Aronson, Max Kramm, Viola 
Cole-Audet, Troy Sanders, C. Gordon 
Wedertz, and Julia Lois Caruthers are 
among the head-liners; there are, besides, 
many other teachers, male and female, who 
have won recognition through the excel 
lence of their students 
department includes such well 
teachers as Aurelia Arimondi, Arch 
Herman Devries, Rose Lutiger 
Frantz Proschowski, Graham Reed, 
Van Grove, Vernon Williams, and 
others. 
In the violin 
teachers are 
Maurice 


and others 


Phe voice 
known 
Bailey, 
Gannon, 
Isaac 


many 


department the principal 
Leon Sametini, Max Fischel, 
Goldblatt, Michel Wilkomirski, 


The organ, church, concert and movie 
teacher ‘eo is headed by Charles H. 
Demorest, C. Gordon Wedertz and Helen 
Greenebaum 

The cello department is headed by Ennio 
Bolognini, principal cellist of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 

In the harmony, composition, counter- 
point, canon and fugue, and orchestration 
department are noted such able teachers as 
Wesley La Violette, Laura E. Haris, and 
other distinguished theorists. 

[he teachers normal courses in the vari- 

us departments are headed by the principal 
teachers of the school in their respective 
specia Itic 
Music 
instrument of music is 
Musical College, 

imposing school of opera 
acting directed by Herman 
ind Isaac Van Grove. The cham- 
ber music, ensemble, piano and strings, con- 
ducting and score reading department is 


Every BRANCH OF TAUGHT 

Every 
the Chicago 
boasts of an 
coaching and 
Devries 


taught at 
which also 


headed by Andre Skalski and Michel Wil- 
komirski. The history of music and music 
interpretation classes will be directed by 
Rudolph Ganz and Wesley La Violette. In 
the public school music department one 
notices the names of Hobart H. Sommers 
and Nellie J. Moench. The two Chicago 
Musical College Symphony Orchestras are 
directed by Leon Sametini and Andre Skal- 
ski. The vocal course for supervisors is 
directed by Frantz Proschowski. The course 
for school bandmasters is conducted by 
Captain A. R. Gish. The radio broadcast- 
ing course is in the hands of Arch Bailey, 
a well known radio singer. Courses of ac- 
companying have as principal teachers, 
Gordon Campbell and Isaac Van Grove, 
two noted accompanists. The school of 
dancing has for principal teacher Cecille 

Zarnett. The Dalcrose Eurythmics brings 
forth the name of Anne Bryan. The school 
of the theater, dramatic art and expression 
is headed by Walton Pyre, who is well 
seconded by a corps by excellent instruct- 
ors. The French department is headed by 
Hubert Schmitt; the Italian by Amedeo C. 
Nobili, and the German by Michel Metien. 
The academic subjects—English composi- 
tion, English literature, educational psy- 
chology, European history, educational 
sociology, school and classroom manage- 
ment and principles and methods of teach- 
ing—are taught by members of the faculty 
of Loyola University. 

Free SCHOLARSHIPS AND $200,000 Girrs 

Last spring the Chicago Musical College 
was the recipient of a second $100,000 gift, 
the income of which goes for six yearly 
scholarships. These scholarships are di- 
vided as follows: a Beethoven scholarship 
of $1,000 for pianists; a Chopin scholarship 
of $1,000 for pianists ; a Schubert scholarship 
of $1,000 for singers; a Verdi scholarship 
of $1,000 for singers; a Paganini scholar- 
ship of $1,000 for violinists; and a Mac- 
Dowell scholarship for composers. 
endowment fund of $100,000 
left by the will of the late Oliver Ditson, 
will be available for scholarships by Sep- 
tember. The income of this fund will be 
divided into seven free scholarships, as fol- 
lows: the Rudolph Ganz Scholarship for 
pianists; the Edward Collins scholarship 
for pianists; the Carl D. Kinsey scholar- 
ship for pianists; the Franz Proschowski 
scholarship for vocalists; the Carl D. Kin- 
sey scholarship for vocalists; the Carl D 
Kinsey scholarship for violinists, and the 
Carl D. Kinsey scholarship in dramatic art 
and expression. 

To those free scholarships for the season 
1930-31 must be added the Beta chapter of 
Phi Beta Scholarship of $100 for violinists, 
for lady contestants only; the Eta chapter 
of Lamda Phi Delta Sorority scholarship 
of $100 for violinists, also for lady contest- 
ants only; the Alpha chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Phi Sorority scholarship for prepa- 
ratory piano department. 

In addition, regular scholarships of two 
private lessons weekly will be awarded 
with each artist teacher of the college for 
the entire season. 

Applications for scholarships 
made before September 1, 1930. 

The total value of free scholarships and 
partial scholarships to be awarded for 
1930-31 is approximately $70,000. 


HoME oF 


The other 


must be 


Cuicaco Musicat COLLEGE 

The Chicago Musical College Building is 
devoted entirely to the school’s activities. 
The building was purchased by Carl D. 
Kinsey in May, 1918, and annual altera- 
tions have made it a_ structure perfectly 
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CONSPICUOUS PERSONAGES AT THE SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF ETA PROVINCE OF SIGMA 


ALPHA IOTA NATIONAL 


MUSICAL 


FRATERNITY HELD IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GERTRUDE EVANS, 
who presided at the convention, and was 
reelected president of Eta Province of 
Sigma Alpha lota Fraternity. She ts 
publicity director for Ithaca Conserva- 
tory and Affiliated Schools. 


MRS. GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, 
of Ithaca, who was initiated as a patron- 
ess member of Epsilon, the Ithaca Chap- 

ter of Eta Province. 


MRS. H. E. TALBOTT, 
irusice of the Westminster Choral Asso- 
ciation and trustee of Ithaca Conserva- 
tory and Affiliated Schools, who was 
initiated honorary member of Epsilon 

Chapter. (Cornwell photo.) 


HAZEL E. 
of Lincoln, Neb., who 
president of the Sigma 

Fraternity. 


RITCHEY, 
is the national 


Alpha Jota 





adapted to the needs of the school. Pic- 
tures of the Chicago Musical College Build- 
ing, the reception rooms, recital auditori- 
ums, dormitory parlor, and the director’s 
studio and office are included in the new 
year book. 

The building, which is twelve stories 
high, is of fireproof construction and the 
studios are soundproof. It contains a fine 
theater and music auditoriums with a ca- 
pacity of eight hundred, and also two reci- 
tal halls accommodating one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred persons, respectively. The 
building is also equipped with its own light- 
ing and heating plant, and much thought 
has been put into making the foyer, recep- 
tion rooms, studios and dormitories as 
beautiful and artistic as possible, thus af- 
fording an atmosphere of refinement so 
necessary to inspire the musical student. 

AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 

That the Chicago Musical College is 
known the world over is evidenced by the 
number of foreign students claiming the 


school as their alma mater. 
Phillipines, Mexico, 
Africa, South 


Australia, the 
Canada, Hawaii, West 
America, England, Japan, 
China, Poland, Russia, Denmark, Germany, 
East India, Porto Rico, France and Bel- 
gium are represented, and the fame of the 
Chicago Musical College throughout the 
musical world is broadcast by those stud- 
ents, many of whom have already made 
places for themselves in this country. 
THE CurRRICULUM 
The Chicago Musical College is accred- 
ited by the state of Illinois and other states 
and is authorized to issue teachers certi- 
ficates and to confer degrees. The require- 
ments for entrance and graduation are set 
forth in the catalog and are in accordance 
with the published regulations of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music. 
ANNUAL 
In order to develop the spirit of emula- 
tion which is so valuable an incentive to 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Frank Kneisel a Worthy 


Son of a Famous Father 
Modest Young Violinist of Exceptional Attainment Outlines His Plans 


It is an old saying that it is extremely 
difficult to follow successfully in the foot- 
steps of an illustrious father, and this seems 
to be especially the case in the field of 
the fine arts. Few, indeed, are the in- 
stances of sons or daughters of famous ar- 
tists who have equalled the success of their 
fathers—or mothers either. 

Frank Kneisel is the twenty-four-year- 
old son of the late Franz Kneisel, re- 
nowned violinist, concertmaster for many 
years of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


FRANK KNEISEL 


and founder and leader of the famous Knei- 
sel Quartet. After studying the violin for 
several years with Louis Bostelman and 
Mark Fonaroff he was for eight years the 
pupil of his father, at home and at the 
Institute of Musical Art, where Kneisel 
senior was head of the violin department. 
Last winter, on February 25, young Mr. 
Kneisel gave his first New York recital, 
in Town Hall, and the unanimous encomi- 
ums of the metropolitan press, which were 
shared by the reviewer of the MusicaL 
Courter, indicate that the youthful virtuoso 
bids fair to prove one of the rare excep- 
tions to the rule above set forth. Such 
critical estimates as “ .. . played with a 
breadth of style and serious musicianship 
that gave evidence of his heritage and early 
training under his father’ (New York 
Times); “Young Mr. Kneisel distinguished 
himself in his performance, playing with a 
high order of artistic merit’ (New York 
Sun) ; “He proved .. . a violinist by destiny” 
(New York World) ; “The manner and 
method of his playing . . . were proof of 
individuality and gifts of an exalted order” 
(New York American), gained in what is 
today probably the most exacting concert 
forum in the world, go far to prove that 
Frank Kneisel will honorably perpetuate 
the name of his distinguished progenitor. 

During the recent spell of unseasonable 
weather Frank Kneisel was confined by a 
heavy cold to his home, the New York 
family mansion left by his father. There 
the writer found the gifted young violin 
virtuoso interspersing sneezes and coughs 
with passages from works he was practis- 
ing. Acting on a request to say a few 
words which might be of interest to readers 
of the MusicaL Courter Mr. Kneisel sat 
down on a lounge before the crackling grate- 
fire, offered his inquisitor a cigarette, and 
said, with a glance that could be character- 
ized only as shy, “I don't think I am old 
enough to say AF Foe that would be im- 
portant in the musical world. But if, as you 
say, your readers will be interested in read- 
ing an interview with me, I will say that I 
am very much encouraged by the result 
of my New York debut, and I shall go on 
trying and trying, in the hope that the only 
difference between my dad and me will be 
that his name ended with a z and mine ends 
with a k. If I don’t come through it will 
be only my fault, as I certainly started out 
under the most favorable circumstances, and 
I am even privileged to play on the glori- 
ous Stradivarius left me by my dear father. 
How can I help playing well, when every 
note I play is produced on a spot that his 
dear fingers explored many a time.” Mod- 
est, yet confident words. 

“My plans for the immediate future? Well, 
let me see. I am engaged for a series of 
concerts down south during August, and I 
will play a number of times at Kneisel 
Hall, "blue Hill, Maine, on Friday evenings, 
during July and August. Yes, I am com- 
ing up from the South for the August con- 
certs. I will also appear four times at Bar 
Harbor this summer. How about next win- 
ter? My manager, Vera Bull Hull, has 
booked me for a recital in Boston on No- 
vember 5, one in Chicago on the 30th, and 
for New York on December 8 or 9. In 
January I expect to start on a tour from 
coast to coast.” 

Asked about his activities since his suc- 
cessful New York recital, the violinist said: 
“T have played at Williams College, Bruns- 
wick, Jersey City and Plainfield, N. J. At 
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Plainfield I played with the symphony or- 
chestra, Lalo’s Symphony Espagnole, a fa- 
vorite concert number of my father’s.” 
In answer to other questions of a gen- 
eral nature Mr. Kneisel disclosed that he 
was a “fair” golf player, averaging between 
eighty and ninety for eighteen holes, that he 
played an equally fair game of tennis, 
though not too much of that strenuous game 
because of the strain on the arm muscles, 
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and that he was an amateur wrestler, his 
most frequent opponent on the mat being 
his twin brother. 

At this point the conversation lagged. 
Mr. Kneisel had talked more about himself 
that he likes to do, and he began to cast 
longing eyes on his cherished Strad. which 
he was to manipulate at a private soiree 
that evening. On questions of international 
importance in the political, musical and lit- 
erary worlds he would have nothing to say. 
“Let older people talk on such subjects” 
was his invariable answer. So there was 
nothing left for your scribe but to don his 
raincoat, pick up his umbrella and seek a 
bus to take him back to the Steinway Build- 
ing, where these lines were penned, or rather 
typewritten. Ba Ba 





Institute of Musical Art Graduates 102 


Diplomas, Prizes and Scholarships Awarded 


At the commencement exercises of the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music, held at Carnegie Hall on 
June 2, Dean Frank Damrosch presiding, 
eighty-three students received diplomas and 
certificates were awarded to nineteen post- 
graduates. Catherine Carver and Jeannette 
Epstein won silver medals for highest hon- 
ors in the artists’ course, the latter also re- 
ceiving the Morris Loeb prize of $1,000 for 
unusual ability. 

The faculty scholarship was awarded to 
Josef Knitzer, fifteen-year-old boy violinist, 
pupil of Prof. Leopold Auer and Samuel 
Gardner. The scholarship also denotes ex- 
traordinary proficiency in theory, piano, com- 
position and other subjects. Young Knitzer 
appeared as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, 
in 1926, at which time the conductor pre- 
dicted a brilliant future for him. The youth- 
ful virtuoso expects to give a New York re- 
cital in the fall. 

Other prizes were : $100 to Helen Thomp- 
son, composition, and $150 to Henry Drey- 
fuss Brant, piano. 

Dr. Walter Damrosch delivered the com- 
mencement address and a musical program 
was given, which included Smetana’s Bar- 
tered Bride overture and Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 1, played by the institute or- 
chestra under Willem Willeke; Richard 
Strauss’ Burleske for piano and orchestra, 
with Miss Carver as soloist; the Tschai- 
kowsky violin concerto, first movement, 
Fima Fidelman, and a movement from 
Rachmaninoff’s second concerto for piano, 
played by Miss Epstein. 

Appended is a list of the recipients of di- 
plomas and post graduate certificates : 


GRADUATES 


Department of Piano—John Ahlstrand, 
Mary Amanda Allison, Dorothy Bachman, 
Mildred Ann Becker, Henry Dreyfuss Brant, 
Leah Brown, Cinnabelle Burzinsky, Mary 
Margaret Cawley, Lorenza Jordan Cole, Ar- 
line Frances Florschutz, Lorena Olivia 
Smith Gildner, Theresa Ann Gramigna, 
Charlotte Louise Graul, Gladys Helfman, 
Clare Helmer, Inda Saxby Howland, Ar- 
netta France Jones, Margaret Julch, Ber- 
nard Kirshbaum, Marilla Kohary, Beatrice 
M. Kroll, Vestilla A. Lassiter, Isabel N. 
Lehmer, Fay Lewis, Abraham Lipshutz, 
Mary Frances Lynch, Wallace Magnan, 
Novella Elizabeth McCrorey, Dorothy Mc- 
Lemore, Jeanne Mills, Maud Alice Moore, 
Hannah Neviasky, Norman §S. Plotkin, 
Doris M. Quinn, Grace Rabinowitz, Jean 
Radle Robertson, Violet Regina Rubinoff, 
Solomon Sax, Irving Schlein, Anna G. 
Schlessel, Miriam Shields, Guy Miller Snell, 
Thyra Cecilia Sundberg, Mina Sussman, 
Helen Carlisle Thomson, Bernhard Weiser 
and Leah Rappaport Williams; Department 
of Singing—Florence Adelaide Ahrling, Car] 
Rossini Diton, Richardson Irwin, Elizabeth 
Kellogg Miles, Allie Ronka, Anna Sylvia 
Ruziak, Elizabeth Patterson Stutsman, Mary 
Stanly Woodson and Margaretta Arline 
Wright; Department of Violin— Agnése 
Virginia de Blasiis, Santo Caserta, Arthur 
Edward Cohen, Betty Etkin, Fima Fidel- 
man, Samuel Gurevitch, Joseph Habergritz, 
Ruth Jeannette Howell, Lionel Johnson, 
Irma Leigh Johnstone, Evelyn Klein, Josef 
F. Knitzer, Harry Needle, Louis R. Riemer, 
Ida T. Rosen, David Sackson and Rose 
Maria Wolf; Department of Violoncello— 
Mary Denison Hill, Rozella Ziegler Hin- 
ton and Sara Lou Howland; Department of 
Organ—Charlotte Louise Graul, Anna Eliza- 
beth Hopkins, Everett W. Spawn and Sid- 
ney Yussim; Department of Orchestra— 
Jacob Tillinger (French Horn); Depart- 
ment of Public School Music—Helen Mc- 
Pherson and Helen Day Tilly. 


Post GRADUATES 


(Teachers’ Course) 

Department of Piano—Suzanne Hotkine 
Avins, Bertha V. Eggers, Ida Mary Iacap- 
raro, Jean Kaplan, Russell Whitney Kline, 
Edna Stricker Mason, Marion Frances 
Olive and Edna V. Schafer; Department of 
Violin— Leslie Taylor; Department of 
Singing—Virginia Walker. 


(Certificate of Maturity) 
Department of Piano—Russell Whitney 
Kline, Romola Singer and Gerald Tracy; 
Department of Violin—David Mankovitz.- 

Artists’ Course 
Department of Piano—Terrilia Catherine 
Carver and Jeannette Epstein; Department 
of Orchestra—Victor Owen Weeks (Trom- 
bone). 
Certificate of Maturity in Practical 
Theory) 
Hall Axtell and 
Weeks 


Dwight Victor Owen 


Summer Symphony Concerts on 
the Coast 


Plans for the fifth summer festival of 
symphonic music in Northern California are 
now practically completed. The Summer 
Symphony Association, which sponsors ten 
concerts in San Francisco, announces its 
series to start on Tuesday evening, July 1, 
and continue during the subsequent Tues- 
day evenings until September 2. 

The Philharmonic Society of San Mateo 
County, of which Leonora Wood Armsby 
is managing director and chairman of the 
music committee, gives its series of eight 
Sunday afternoon concerts in the lovely 
Woodland Theater, in the Hillsborough 
hills, located about thirty-five miles from 
the heart of San Francisco. These two or- 
ganizations work in conjunction with one 
another and have engaged several conduc- 
tors of national and international repute to 
conduct the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. Among these outstanding musical 
figures are Bernardino Molinari of Rome, 
Willem van Hoogstraten of the New York 
Stadium Concerts and of the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Artur Rodzinski of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, E. 
Fernandez Arbos of the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra, Gaetano Merola of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association, who will preside 
over an “all-operatic” program, Antonia 
Brico, the young Californian who created 
a sensation in Berlin where she directed the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and Al- 
fred Hertz, formerly the regular director 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Hertz has been specially engaged to 
conduct Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
wherein he will have the assistance of the 
Municipal Chorus of San Francisco, which 
is now being drilled by its director, Hans 
Leschke, and four noted soloists. 


Hugo Kortschak’s Activities This 


Season 


Hugo Kortschak has had a busy and suc- 
cessful season teaching the violin class at 
Yale University Music School, directing the 
string department of the Neighborhood 
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Music School in New York, and appearing 
in a number of solo recitals and chamber 
music concerts. He won a signal success as 
conductor of the last concert of the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra (substituting 
for Dean David Stanley Smith) presenting 
on this occasion the first symphony of Schu- 
mann, Geminiani’s Concerto Grosso in C 
minor, and Chabrier’s Espafia. 

The Yale News says of this: “With the 
first horn calls of the Schumann Symphony 
the leader established the atmosphere of the 
whole concert, which was one of vigor and 
warmth.” The New Haven Journal-Courier 
states: “Mr. Kortschak conducted with au 
thority and full appreciation of the cheerful 
spirit of the symphony, and made impressive 
many of the salient features of the score.” 
The New Haven Register comments: “He 
(Mr. Kortschak) has style, a dramatizing 
and vitalizing sense and excellent control 
over his players.” 


Rochester, N. 4g 


(Continued from page 7) 

ester Philharmonic, is now in England. 
When he returns to this country in the 
summer for his annual special engagement 
at the Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles, he 
is expected to bring the manuscript of a 
new opera on which he is at work, with 
Arnold Bennett, who also collaborated on 
Mr. Goossen’s first opera, Judith, supplying 
the libretto. Mr. Goossens is under con- 
tract to conduct again the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic in another season of matinee and 
evening concerts. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra has been 
one of the most interesting musical experi- 
ments ever launched in the city. The or- 
chestra consists almost entirely of members 
of the former Eastman Theater Orchestra, 
which was installed when George Eastman 
built the theater eight years ago but which 
was discontinued when the theater was 
leased to the Paramount Company ast 
year. Arthur See, then secretary of the 
Eastman School of Music and manager of 
the school’s concert activities, conceived the 
idea of taking this orchestra. and making it 
a municipal institution, giving regular con- 
certs for the benefit of the public. 

A program of concerts extending from 
October to May was mapped out to be given 
in the public schools. Each Sunday after- 
noon a concert was scheduled in one of four 
high schools in the four sections of the city, 
and each Tuesday afternoon a concert for 
the special benefit of school children was 
given. Through radio equipment given by 
Mr. Eastman, these Tuesday concerts were 
broadcast to all the schools, thus reaching 
each week an audience of almost 25,000 chil- 
dren. In addition, the orchestra has given 
a radio concert each Monday evening over 
Station WHAM 

Realizing that the Civic Orchestra was 
largely an experiment, Mr. See feels highly 
gratified with the interest shown in the first 
season. The aim has been to bring good 
music directly to the public at the purely 
nominal charge of twenty-five cents a seat. 
In the season now ending, thirty-two con- 
certs have been given on Sunday afternoons 
for the public and the same number on 
Tuesday afternoons for the school children. 
Guy Fraser Harrison has a almost 
all of these concerts, with Paul White, as- 
sistant conductor, filling in on occasion. 

Another signal step in advance taken this 
year under Mr. See’s direction was the 
formation of the Rochester Civic Music As- 
sociation, in which all of the major musical 
activities of the city are combined under a 
separate business organization, supported by 
the community. A campaign to enlist publi: 
support, conducted in March, netted $266,- 
497, contributed by 7,273 givers. This is 
considered a remarkable evidence of puitic 
spirit and complete vindication of the ambi 
tious program of music maintained by the 
association. H. W. S 
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Artists Everywhere 
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Claire Alcee gave a recital in Berlin 
early in May, shortly before returning to 
this country. Her program included 
by Mozart, Schubert, Brahms, Cesar Franck, 
Chabrier, Ravel, Charpentier, Griffes, 

arpenter and de Falla, and so great was 

soprano’s success that the following day 
was offered an engagement for a tour 

Europe next season, which she will accept 

some of the large and important cities. 

[he American Institute of Applied 
Music headquarters was _ the 
recent recitals by pupils of Helen E. McKay, 
also later in the month of Edith Brooks 
Miller; these teachers are exponents of the 
piano method assceciated with Miss Chitten- 
den’s name 

Johanna Bayerlee’s vocal pupils, Hilda 
and Ruth Waldstein, sopranos, gave a recital 
in the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
May 23, the program containing arias and 
songs by standard composers. Seymour 
Yamin, boy soprano, and Mme. 
Bayerlee played accompaniments, the af 
fair being a success for all concerned 

Ruth Bruns, violinist, played Adora 
tion (Borowski) and The Holy City 
(Adams-Henley) at the radio hour service 
of Calvary Baptist Church, May 25, 
ing general commendation for her expressive 
interpretation of these well known pieces. 

Eleanor Cumings presented her pupils 
in a piano recital at her studio in Bronxville, 

May 17. Pupils ranging from begin 

» advanced students of the class 
credit upon the in 
struction given them by Miss Cumings 
Those taking part in the recital were: Eliza 
beth Sweet, Hayden Sawyer, Ethel Somer 
ville, Bertharae Blum, Elsa Krebs, Dorothy 
Ann Conover, Murray Rush Fearing, Cur 
tis Wieners, Mary Parker, Julia 
Joan Maynard, How and 
Henckel 

Desider D’Antalffy was reengaged for 
the May 21 organ recital at Wanamaker Au 
ditorium, New York, when he played from 
memory works by Bach, Reger, Ravel, 
D’Aquin, and four original works by him 
self. The Bach fugue in G minor was 
notable for clarity and musicianly per- 
formance; Basso Ostinato brought 


songs 


scene ol 


also 


sang, 


recely 


senior 


appeared and reflecte d 


Lovasz, 


Betty Marjorie 
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out the varied harmonies possible only for 
that modernistic composer on a given pedal- 
bass, and his own compositions greatly in- 
terested all hearers. With these recitals 
Mr. D’Antalffy again proved his high place 
among living organists. 

Carl Fiqué’s piano and vocal students, 
a dozen in all, presented the May 27 recital 
at the Fi iqué Studios, many invited guests ap- 
plauding the performers, who were Kenneth 
Forbes, Mildred Zaretzky, Mildred Kennedy, 
Alice Ratiner, Evangeline and John Murray 
Veague, Jr.. May L. Etts, Ruth Sattler, 
Barbara Eckels, Esther Swayer and Milli- 
cent Jeffrey. The annual June Frolic of 
the Fiqué Chorale, consisting of a supper 
dance at the Elks Club, took place on June 7 

fhe Fraternal Association of Musi- 
cians closed the season with a banquet at 
Hotel Hamilton, New York, on May 27. 
Among the guests were members of the Wo- 
men’s Philharmonic Society. An impromptu 
program followed the dinner, and consisted 
of a speech of welcome by President Miguel 
Castellanos, and an address by Louis Sajous. 
Leila Hearne Cannes and Virginia Ruggiero 
contributed piano solos; there were humor- 
ous — by George Shea and Mrs. A. 
H. Atkinson; apropos jokes by Emily L. 
Micoet an original poem written and re- 
cited by Mrs. E. Bronx Southwick, and some 
witty verses from the MusicAL CourRIgR, 
read by Mrs. Clara A. Korn, chairman of 
Press. The gathering was large and genial. 

Laura K. Gerhard, vocal teacher of 
Philadelphia, and director of the El-Kay- 
Gee Choral, presented this organization and 
also a group of her pupils, in a concert last 
month at the New Century Drawing Rooms, 
in Philadelphia. The program consisted of 
Music of the Past and Present Centuries, in- 
cluding English, Irish, Scotch, German, 
Norwegian, Italian, Hungarian, the Nether 
lands, Spanish, French, Russian and Ameri- 
can. 

Ida Haggerty-Snell’s program was 
beautifully rendered in her studio on May 
11. Prior to their lessons, two of the pupils 
had been tone-deaf, never having attempted 
to sing; these pupils, Dr. Ruth Davis and 
Ruth Gonnstock, gave no evidence of tone 
deafness at this recital, but sang exceptional 
ly well. Particularly noticeable in the Hag- 
gerty-Snell pupils is their excellent tone pro- 
duction, both in singing and piano playing. 

E. Arne Hovdesven’s Sunday afternoon 
organ recitals are again attracting large 
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audiences at the beautiful Gothic Chapel of 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 
Mr. Hovdesven also has played organ re- 
citals, recently at Spring Grove, Lewistown, 
East Berlin, Shippensburg, and Roaring 
Spring, (Pa., and Middletown, Md. 

Allan Jones’ managers, Haensel & 
Jones, after his appearances at the recent 
Spartanburg, S. C., Musical Festival, re- 
ceived from Wilson Parker |Price, director 
of the festival, the following letter com- 
mending his performances: “We are cer- 
tainly indebted to you for some splendid 
artists. Allan Jones scored again as he did 
a year ago. In Spartanburg he has surely 
succeeded in making a popular appeal.” 

Christiaan Kriens’ 
Rindler, gave a recital of ten pieces at 
Carnegie chamber music hall, New York, 
May 18, composers represented being Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn and the moderns, in- 
cluding Kriens. Earnest effort and consid- 
erable skill characterized his playing, which 
was heard by a large audience, which es- 
pecially liked Kriens’ Sons du Soir, La Gra- 
cieuse, Serenade Melancolique and Danse 
Rustique. 

Harold Land, baritone, 
success to his already long list, when, on 
May 21, he gave a program of songs before 
a capacity audience in the St. Thomas’ Par- 
ish House in Brooklyn. Mr. Land will make 
his fourth European tour this summer, sail- 
ing July 30, and will be heard in concert in 
Berlin, Paris and London. He will return in 
the fall to fulfill a number of engagements al- 
ready booked for next season. 

Hans Merx, baritone, gave an evening 
of German songs, N. Val Pavey at the 
piano, at Guild Hall, New York, N. Y., 
May 17. His well known attributes as a 
singer, including warmth of expression 
combined with excellent style, interested the 
audience in songs by Schubert, Franz, Cor- 
nelius, Brahms, Wolf, and modern compos- 
ers. 

Lloyd Morse, American operatic tenor, 
with Leo Reconti, baritone and Dorothy 
D. Porges, reader, collaborated in a well 
attended operatic concert in the Masonic 
Temple, Yonkers, May 29. The tenor, a 
prime favorite there, sang arias by Puccini, 
Wagner, Flotow, and songs by Tipton, 
Morgan, and also Romualdo Sapio, who was 
at the piano, beside duets with the baritone. 

Vera Nette’s pupils, Vance Hayes, bari- 
tone, and Guy Moore, tenor, were heard in 
a program of songs at an affair given by 
the Society of Colonial Descendants of 
America at the home of the president gen- 
eral, Mrs. Charles Henri Fischer, on May 
27. It was a brilliant event, many army and 
navy officers being present. Both young 
artists were applauded and gave many en- 
cores. Sylvia Langman was the able ac- 
companist. 

The Pangrac A Cappella 
Francis Pangrac, conductor, 
Station WLWL on May 26. The program, 
entirely made up of religious music, in- 
cluded works by Skroup, Viadana, Foerster 
and Schaller. 

Hugh Porter gave an organ recital at 
"y Church of the Heavenly Rest on May 
18, playing numbers by Widor, Bach, Schu- 
mann, Bingham, etc. Mr. Porter will con- 
tinue as a member of the faculty of the 
School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, from which institution he 
received the degree, Master of Sacred 
Music; he is also organist of the Bach Can- 
tata Club, the Oratorio Society of New 
York, and the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
and is conductor of the Lutheran Oratorio 
Society. 
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Herbert Staveley Sammond conducted 
the 100 singers comprising the Flushing 
Oratorio Society on May 13, when St. Paul 
(Mendelssohn) was sung in the high school. 
Soloists were Margaret Olsen, Mary Hopple, 
Judson House and James Stanley, with 
Lyra Nicholas at the piano, and George W. 
Volkel, organist. “Mr. Sammond’s work 
with the baton won high praise,” said the 
Flushing Journal. 

Lilyan Thompson, contralto, gave a re- 
cital recently at St. Vincent’s Academy, 
Newark, N. J., accompanied by Anne 
Chenée. Her program consisted of French, 
Russian and English numbers. Miss 
Thompson created such an excellent im- 
pression upon her hearers that she is wanted 
for a return engagement. 

James Westley White, well known 
baritone, sang recently as special guest solo 
ist for the State Federated Music Clubs in 
Greensboro, N. C., when he scored great 
success, being recalled five times after his 
first appearance. He has also fulfilled re- 
cital engagements in many other points in 
the South, including Statesville and Lexing- 
ton. Mr. White expects to spend the summer 
months in the East. 


Edward §. Breck Wins $100 Prize 

Edward S. Breck, of Newark, N. J., or- 
ganist and director of music at Temple 
Sharey Tefilo, East Orange, N. J., is the 
winner of the $100 prize of the National 
\ssociation of Organists offered for the 
best arrangement for organ of the Overture 
to Prince Igor, by Borodin Honorable 
mention was awarded to Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Judges in the competition were Samuel A. 
Baldwin, professor at City College of New 
York; Harry Jepson, professor at Yale 
University ; and Huntington Woodman. The 
chairman of the contest was Dr. William C. 
Carl. The award of $100 was given by 
Ernest M. Skinner. 

Mr. Breck in his arrangement of the over- 
ture, preserved as nearly as possible the spirit 
of the orchestral original and at the same 
time brought it within the scope of ten fingers 
and two feet. He retained to a remarkable 
degree the harmonic fullness, without taxing 
too severely the ci -apabilities of the player. 


Alberto Junie Assistant Is Success 


in Philadelphia 


Erl Beatty, one of Alberto Jonas two 
assistants in Philadelphia (the other being 
Elizabeth Hipple, of whose successful con- 
cert appearances mention has been made fre- 
quently in the Musica Courter) gave a 
recital in Philadelphia in conjunction with 
Bernard Poland, tenor. The foyer of the 
Academy of Music, where the concert took 
place, was filled with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence that awarded the pianist many recalls. 

The Public Ledger said: “Erl Beatty dis- 
played a tone of much beauty and power, a 
touch of sensitivenes and feeling and a good 
interpretative sense. Mr. Beatty showed both 
the delicacy and force which Chopin re- 
quires in his varying moods, and the num- 
bers were finely interpreted.” 


Annual Recital 
recital by pupils of 
held on May 20 at the 
man’s Club, Philadelphia. A 
gram, discriminatingly arranged, was ren- 
dered with the precision, skill and brilliance 
that has come to mark these concerts. The 
program comprised works for piano solos: 
sextets, quartets and duos for two pianos; 
and trios for piano, violin and cello, with 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra _ac- 
companying. Miss Irwin is a pupil of Von 
Sternberg, Lambert and Jonas. 


Irwin Pupils Give 
The annual 
Irwin was 


Lilian 
Cratts- 
varied pro- 
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Le Trio Morgan in Demand 


Le Trio Morgan was presented in an hour 
of music 4 Anne Gilbreth Cross of Provi- 
dence, R. I., on May 26. According to one 
of the local papers, the talented American 
sisters enjoyed another of the successes that 
have been theirs since coming to America. 
The reviewer said in part: 

“Their combination of instruments—piano, 
violin and harp—is a rare one, capable of 
surprising and beautiful effects, and yet it is 
not as a curiosity that they excite one ’s 
admiration. If such a grouping were con- 
ventional instead of being so uncommon that 
all their literature is self-transcribed, these 
young women would still by their artistry 
set themselves high. Their performances, 
too, were such as to reveal the mature in- 
dividual quality which they have pooled i 
the trio. 

“The 
program 


sisters had arranged a stimulating 

From the richness of a 14th cen- 
tury troubadour lay to the contemporary 
virtuosities, their numbers mounted, as if to 
prove the possibilities of the blend of in- 
struments. The list had to be extended 
considerably in response to insisting hands. 
One wondered how a climax could be built, 
for each group seemed certain to be the 
best, but climactic the arrangement was.” 

Le Trio Morgan is broadcasting Fridays 
over station WEAF, and appears in a “short” 
entitled The Artist’s Reverie, prior to the 
showing of The Silent Enemy now at the 
Criterion Theater, New York. 


Toscanini Plays Goossens’ 
Sinfonietta in London 


At the London concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra on June 
3, Toscanini included in the program the 
Sinfonietta of Eugene Goossens, which the 
Italian maestro introduced to New York 
during the season just past. 

Though distinctly modern in treatment 
the work is not beyond the understanding 
and appreciation of the lay concert-goer, and 
it also won the unqualified praise of the 
New York critics. The New York Times 
said ‘ it: “Its most pte ll character- 
istic is the exuberance of spirit which in- 
habits, particularly, the brilliant final move- 
ment. Like all Mr. Goossens’ writing, this 
work is well and dexterously composed, flu- 
ently orchestrated, with an ease and direct- 
ness of manner which is engaging.’ 

“Tt is the most sympathetic composition 
by Mr. Goossens which I have had the pleas- 
ure of hearing. It betrays, at moments, feel- 
ing and beauty. It is also fulfilled of a 
wholesome sanity. Needless to say, the scor- 
ing is brilliant and colorful to a degree,” 
wrote the critic of the Evening World. 
And the Post called it “a diminutive sym- 
phony in Mr. Goossens’ best manner.’ 

Finally the World: “A work of gratify- 
ingly professional assurance and address, 
the Sinfonietta proved to be quite worthy of 
the care lavished upon it by conductor and 
orchestra.” 


Walter Henry Hall Presents 
Church Music 


American Guild of Organists, 
bia University students and others attended 


The Colum- 
the evening of church music by the Sunday 
Afternoon Choir (mixed voices) in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, May 27. Rev. Herbert E. Evans 
welcomed the Guild, paying a tribute to Mr. 
Hall, and the robed members united in audi- 
ble reading of the Declaration of the Reli- 
gious Principles of the Guild. Anthems by 
Gibbons, Alcock, Noble and Martin were 
well sung under Dr. Hall’s direction, two 
Hall works being sung, Charles H. Doer- 
cam, organist; the latter also played organ 
works by Widor and Vierne. 


Walter Spry’s Master Class 


Walter Spry, Chicago pianist and peda- 
gog, has gone to Alabama College at 
Montevallo, for his sixth consecutive year 
as guest teacher in the piano department. 
His master school in piano there has a 
large attendance. Mr.- Spry and his col- 
league at the Columbia School. Aldo del 
Meisier, violinist, will give a series of con- 
certs in the new auditorium seating 1400. 
In that auditorium a new $50,000 organ has 
been installed. 4 ! 

Mr. Spry will teach again in Chicago 
next fall at the Columbia School of Music, 
with which institution he has been con- 
nected for many years. 


Ernst Knoch Highly Praised 

When Ernst Knoch conducted Siegfried 
in Los Angeles during the tour of the Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company, Carl Bronson 
wrote: “One of the great masters of the 
baton is Ernst Knoch. He is greater than 
either Sucher or Weingartner; his move- 
ments are quick and lifting, and he never 
tightens a muscle or wastes a gesture.’ 

Of his Valkyrie, Luigi Vaiani in the Kan- 
sas City Journal Post commented: “With 
The Valkyrie of last night in Convention 
Hall, Ernst Knoch, principal conductor of 
the German Opera Company, set a stand- 
ard for Kansas City that will be hard to 
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well known coach and accompanist, 


snapped with Chase Baromeo, bass of the 


Chicago Civic Opera Company, Miss Jarvis and Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chicago 


Opera, just before 


Baromeo and Bonelli left for 


abroad on the S.S. New Lafayette. 





surpass. It brought back memories of other 
superb manifestations and made all lesser 
attempts seem so many sad spectacles.” 


Gordon String Quartet in New 
York Series 


The Gordon String Quartet will give three 
concerts at Town Hall next season. These 
represent the first of what is to be an annual 
New York series. ['n the past the quartet 
has confined its activities largely to Chicago 
and the middle west. 

Jacques Gordon, director, has announced 
that, during the coming season, first per- 
formances of new works written especially 
for the quartet by Frederick Stock, Alex- 
ander Glazounoff and Beck will be given. 
In the past few years the quartet has also 
given first American performances of works 
by Schoenberg, Louis Gruenberg, Fauré, 
Gretchaninoff, Casella, Sowerby, Emerson 
Whithorne, Milhaud, Bloch, Malipiero and 
Kodaly. Mr. Gordon has resigned his post 
as concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in order to devote his activities 
entirely to the quartet. Its summer head- 
quarters will be at New Hartford, Conn. 


Witmark’s Educational Catalogue 


The Educational Department of M. Wit 
mark & Sons has recently issued a notable 
catalogue. It is called The Music Educator, 
and is designed to serve teachers, super- 
visors and directors of music in schools. It is 
culled from the entire Witmark catalog and 
includes only such music as has specific value 
in educational work. 

The first part of this catalog is given over 
to a descriptive list of choral works in larger 
form. The second part consists of a list of 
octavo numbers classified according to their 
suitability to the various school grades, be- 
ginning with the fifth grade and going 
through the college classifications. 


Seattle Symphony Soloists 


The Seattle Symphony Orchestra, Karl 
Krueger, conductor, has announced some of 
the soloists for the subscription series of 
1930-31. The soloists engaged thus far are 
Walter Gieseking, pianist; Toscha Seidel, 
violinist; Florence Austral, soprano. As a 
novel departure, a concert version of Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson and Delilah will be given, 
at which the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
will be assisted by the Seattle Schola Can- 
torum and two soloists whose names will 
be announced later. 


Althouse Re-Engated for 
Wercester Festival 


Althouse in 
participating in the Wor 
cester Festival, where he will sing on Octo 
ber 2 and 3. The tenor has been heard with 
outstanding success at this festival several 
times in previous seasons. 


Early October will find Paul 
Worcester, Mass., 


Second Nawnbere Memorial 
Concert 

The second of this summer’s Naumburg 
memorial concerts on the Central Park Mall 
is scheduled to take place on the evening of 
July 4, at 8:30 o’clock. Maximilian Pilzer 
will conduct the orchestra in an attractive 
program. 


Brown Acting President of Ithaca 
Conservatory 


Albert Edmund Brown has been appointed 
acting president of the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music and Affiliated Schools, at Ithaca, 
N. Y., during the absence of George C. 
Williams, who is in Europe. 


Oddone 


Sommovigo Pupils in 

Recital 

On June 1 a capacity attendance gathered 
to hear artist-pupils of Maestro Oddone 
Sommovigo, in a program devoted to oper 
atic arias. The following vocalists sang with 
style and intelligence and did justice to the 
untiring efforts of their conscientious in- 
structor: Cia Bandiera and Helen Alexand 
er, sopranos; John Warner and Louis Bar- 
baria, tenors; Enrico Varesi and Astolfo 
Martini, baritones; Clara Giannini, lyric 
dramatic soprano, and Ruth Ingenito lyric 
soprano. Others who added to the artistic 
meeting were: Astolfo Martini, Celma 
Schulman, Packer Ramsay, Angela Razzetti, 
and Josephine Affrunti. Not alone is Ma- 
estro Sommovigo an excellent vocal teacher, 
but he also furnished excellent accompani- 
inents for all of the singers. 


Buchanan Songs Prove Favorites 


The songs of Annabel Morris Buchanan 
are constantly proving popular on programs. 
Marie Montana says she has had much 
success with the “lovely Wild Geese,” and 
considers it one of her best numbers. Vera 
Curtis states that she has been using the 
same song on her program this season, and 
likes it very much. Cameron McLean says 
that he has been programming You Came 
Into My Life with marked success. 

Mrs. Buchanan’s songs have also recently 
been used on broadcast programs. In a 
Garden of Dreams was sung by Margot 
Samoranya over WRVA, and Jean Web 
ster Erisman featured songs by Mrs. Bu 
chanan when she sang recently for the 
Cleveland Lecture Recital Club. 


Hampton Choir Returning 


The Hampton Choir will return from its 
tour of Europe on the S.S. Ile de France 
on June 15. 


Two More Vocal Scholarships 


Auditions for the Elisabeth Rethberg and 
John Charles Thomas Scholarships, in the 
School of Musicianship for Singers, Anna 
E. Ziegler, director, will be held at the 
Barbizon-Plaza_ studios, Thursday after- 


15 


June, from 4 to 7; admission audi- 
general students will also be held 


noons in 
tions for 
at those hours 

The Rethberg scholarship is unrestricted, 
while the Thomas award is limited to an 
American baritone; other scholarships will 
be announced later A special summer 
term of the new School is planned, and 
will include sight-singing, speech art, and 
general musicianship; also a special sum- 
mer under the guidance of Ber- 
tram Peacock, with both daytime 
and evenings. 


course, 


classes 





Obituary 


NAHAN FRANKO 

Nahan Franko, for twenty 
ing violinist and assistant 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
at a sanitarium in 
blood clot on the 
stroke of paralysis 
his sixtv-ninth year. 

Mr. Franko*was born in New Orleans in 
1861, and early showed pronounced musical 
talent. He made his first public appearance 
in old Steinway Hall at the age of eight in 
an ensemble work with his sisters and broth 
ers, all of whom were musically gifted 
Shortly thereafter he assisted as soloist at 
concerts of Adelina Patti. He completed 
his study of the violin in Berlin under noted 
teachers, and became a member of the Metro 
politan Opera Orchestra while still in his 
teens. In 1883 he was made concertmaster, 
which post he held until 1907. During that 
time he conducted a number of operas with 
marked success. 

After leaving the 
came musical 





five years lead 
conductor at the 
died on June 7 
Amityville, L. I., of a 
brain following a recent 
The deceased was in 


Franko be 
then newly 


opera Mr. 
director at the 
erected Plaza Hotel, where he figured as a 
pioneer in the presentation of good music, 
artistically performed, to hotel patrons. Later 
he held the same post at the McAlpin Hotel 
for many years, during which time he fur- 
nished the music for many affairs at New 
York’s most fashionable homes, receiving 
fees that had never before been approxi 
mated. In 1919, at the Hippodrome, Mr 
Franko celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his first appearance in New York, with an 
orchestral concert, at which other noted con 
ductors, in addition to himself, led the or- 
chestra 

Mr. Franko was married three times, 
second wife being Cornelia Ruppert, daugh- 
ter of the late Jacob Ruppert, and his third, 
who survives him, being Anna Braga, a 
noted German actress, formerly a leading 
member of Conried’s Irving Place Theater 
Company. Sam Franko, noted violin pedagog 
and conductor, is a surviving brother, and 
Edwin Franko Goldman, successful band 
master, is his nephew. 

Funeral services were held at Campbell's 
Funeral Church, Broadway and Sixty 
Street, at 11 A.M. on Tuesday. The hon 
orary pallbearers included Theodore Stein- 
way, John Philip Sousa, Leonard Liebling, 
Richard E. Enright, Berthold Neuer, Na- 
than Burkan, Daniel Frohman, Carl Edou 
arde, Alvin L. Schmoeger, Herman Irion 
Nathaniel Shilkret, Felix Arnold and Arthur 
3ergh. Edwin Franko Goldman, Charles D 
Isaacson and Bernard Sinsheimer were noted 
among those attending. A string quartet, led 
by Henry Burck, played Schumann’s Traw 
merei and Mischa Mischakoff played Han 
del’s Largo as a violin solo. Addresses were 
delivered by Dr. Nathan Krass and Leonard 
Liebling. 

The remains were cremated. 
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Paris Hears Three Foreign 


Orchestras 


Paris has been 
Within a period 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
Vienna, the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
York and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
five concerts to huge audi- 
which occupied every available inch 
of space in the Opera House of the Pleyel 
Hall. And the enthusiasm of the public 
at these concerts was something to be re- 
membered. The Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra seemed to be supported by the most 
mstrative audience. At the end of the 
first program hardly anybody left the hall, 
and he applause was sO persistent that Con 
ductor Furtwaengler gave Wagner’s Meis- 
tersinger prelude as an encore. After the 
orchestra had departed he was called nine 
times to the 


TOSCANINI CHEERED 


PARIS This season in 
in foreign attractions. 

* two weeks the 
New 
of Berlin gave 


ences 


dem 


stage 


Ten days earlier the same Opera House 
had loscanini’s triumph with the 
New York Philharmonic ©rchestra. He 
was loudly cheered as a welcome when he 
first appeared, for the audience contained 
most of the American colony who could 
afford the concert. The orchestra was vocif- 
applauded when the conductor had 
the men rise a dozen times during the 
Everybody in society and govern 
appeared to be present. In 

auditorium could be 
Monteux, Rhené-Baton 
as Rachmaninoff, Ravel, 


Hans Kindler 


witnessed 


erously 


evening 
mental circles 


parts of the 


onductors 
and Gaubert as well 
Iturbi, Philipp, Huberman, 
and other if 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Krauss, an equally rapturous 
and was particularly successful in 
seventh symphony. But every- 
Vienna players did was exceed- 
well played. They too had to add an 
extra number. Many orchestras have vis 
ited Paris within recent years, Mengelberg’s 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw, Georgesco’s 
Bucharest Orchestra, Dohnanyi’s Budapest 
Orchestra, but no American organization had 
Paris since the Damrosch Orchestra 
plaved here eight or nine years ago. 
Consequently, the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra was heard with keen interest, 
particularly as Toscanini was a_ total 
stranger to the Parisian public 


Hops 


orchestras of 


various 


seen the 


note 
Clemens had 
ytion 
Beethoven's 
thing the 


rece] 


ingly 


visited 


some 


ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE Its Own 


Meanwhile the local Paris 


in Two Weeks’ Time 


were giving their regular concerts to their 
usual patrons. And it is but fair to say 
that none of the visiting orchestras sur- 
passed in excellence the playing of the Or- 
chestre Symphonique of Paris in Schubert's 
C major symphony and Liszt’s Les Pre- 
ludes. In the tone quality of the strings and 
reed instruments the best Paris orchestras 
remain superior to their friendly foreign 
rivals. But each auditor has his favorite 
personality among the different conductors. 

Another foreign artist who is very popu- 
lar in Paris is the Spanish composer, de 
Falla. A festival of his compositions was 
given in the Pleyel Hall late in May. 
Monteux Conpucts MitHaup To Hisses 
There was an added zest to the concert 
recently given in the Pleyel Hall when Mon- 
teux and his orchestra had been engaged to 
perform a program of very modern music. 
The conservative Parisian public roundly 
hissed a work by Milhaud, and the friends 
of Milhaud responded with extra applause. 
The conductor was obliged to ask the audi- 
ence to allow him to finish the work before 
making the demonstration. 

30UNDLESS ENTHUSIASM FOR SCHIPA 
Tito Schipa, the Italian tenor, can always 
fill the Pleyel Hall. At his recital here in 
May the enthusiasm of his audience knew no 
bounds and encores were too numerous to 
count. 
Gigli first bow to a Parisian 
audience on May 23 and was warmly wel- 
comed by a large audience in the Pleyel 
Hall. His success warrants a return. 

Heifetz played an unusual program of 
modern novelties, Kreisler played as usual 
to the same enormous crowds, and Cecilia 
Hansen again appeared at the Pleyel Hall 
with the new Makhonine violin, accompanied 
by the orchestra of the Conservatoire con- 
ducted by Gaubert. The President of France 
was one of the patrons of this concert. 

A RECEPTION FOR GLAZOUNOFF 

Madame Therese Leschetizky held a re- 
ception for the Russian composer Glazou- 
noff, for which the music was supplied by 
the Kedroff Quartet and Ethel Spencer, an 
American soprano with a pleasing voice 
and much art. Glazounoff was delighted 
with his treatment during his recent Ameri- 
can travels. 

Orloff again proved himself to be a poet 
of the piano and won unstinted praise from 
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his large audience in the Pleyel Hall on 
May 21. 

A young American who is about to re- 
turn to his native land for a recital tour in 
October is Robert O’Connor, whose friends 
filled the Chopin Hall to overflowing and 
demanded several extra numbers at the end 
of his piano recital. 

Two nights later, May 22, the same hall 
was filled with the admirers of Katherine 
Heyman, who added Liszt’s B minor so- 
nata and Chopin’s B minor sonata to her 
usual program of sonatas by Scriabine. She 
cancelled her concert in Moscow because a 
friend connected with the embassy warned 
her that protection could not be guaranteed. 

Two Promisinc YouNG PIANISTS 


Two Russian singers, Nika Cunelli, well 
known soprano, and Basile Braminoff, a 
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young baritone of great promise, sang at 
the concerts of the American Students’ 
Atelier, and were greatly appreciated. At 
these concerts were also heard two young 
pianists of more than usual ability. One, 
a Frenchman by birth and training, Emile 
Baume, played a number of varied works 
but seems to be most successful in Chopin 
and Liszt. The other pianist is a young 
woman from Boston who has been studying 
for the past three years with Marguerite 
Melville-Liszniewska in Cincinnati and in 
Paris. Her singing, musical tone, combined 
with her clear passage playing and intelli- 
gent interpretation indicate a brilliant future 
for this young American artist. 

There have been thirty-five concerts dur- 


ing the season at the Students’ Atelier Re- 
unions. she 





Carboni Pupils in Opera 


On April 23 the Royal York Hotel con- 
cert hall of Toronto was completely filled 
for the performance of three one-act French 


BEAUTIFUL 


always 


MUSIC STUDIO OF I. A. 


tradition she has established. And W. R. 
Curry was another delight. He sang as he 
sings, using his splendid bass-bari- 


CARBONI, OF TORONTO, 


where the maestro not only carries on his work of teaching, but also where audiences 


often gather for recitals and operatic performances. 
which make these attractive performances possible, 
of the 


operas, sung in English by the artist-pupils 
of Maestro I. A. Carboni. The operas 
presented were Edouard Missa’s The De- 
ceitful Lovers, Adolphe Adam’s The Chalet 
(first performance in English on this con- 
tinent), and F. Paer’s The Choir Master. 
The artists comprising the cast for the 
three works were: Phyllis Saunders, May 
Barber, Elsie Carter-Simpson, Jeanne Hes- 
son, Roydon Stone, Joseph McDonald, 
Ralph Judge, W. R. Curry, Bruce Edgar, 
Donald Forbes, W. Franco, W. Hudgson, 
Alvin Medlock, H. Ridgeley, H. Graham 
and W. Roberts. Maestro Carboni con- 
ducted, and supported at the piano a string 
orchestral ensemble. The proceeds of the 
entertainment were in aid of the East York 
Branch of the Victorian Order of Nurses. 

The Evening Telegram of Toronto said of 
this evening: “Merry and tuneful little nov- 
elties were these three tiny operas, and the 
artists seemed as happy in their respective 
tasks as the audience was delighted. The in- 
terest of the operas was increased for the 
ordinary music lover by elimination of recita- 
tive. In this way the ‘story’ got itself told 
clearly, and arias, duets, ensembles and chor- 
uses were doubly effective. The story of The 
Deceitful Lovers was of the flimsiest, with 
only two characters. But on this frail peg 
was hung a good deal of sweet singing— 
solo and duet. Miss Barber’s light soprano 
tones were most pleasing and contrasted 
well with Phyllis Saunders’ dark colored 
contralto. And each singer made the most 
of the dialogue. 

“Perhaps the outstanding feature of The 
Choir Master was Mme. Elsie Carter-Simp- 
son’s singing of the aria from I Puritani, a 
happy interpolation admirably effective. 
And the ensembles in this number were 
done with fine energy and rhythmic free- 
dom. The story is a bright little fancy and 
offers scope for a good deal of excellent 
fun-making which the singers made the 
most of. Mr. McDonald’s Choirmaster had 
real dignity and authority, and Mr. Roy- 
don Stone's dandified Benetto kept the lilt 
of music and action well marked. 

“The Adolphe Adam work was the most 
ambitious, and the real success of the 
crowded evening. In this the brilliant and 
beautiful singing of Mme. Jeanne Hesson 
was noteworthy. Amongst her solo work 
was an echo song of colorature character and 
she did it with delightful ease and sweet- 
ness. This gifted young lady’s singing has 
been the ‘thrill’ of Carboni Studio presenta- 
tions on several former occasions. Her of- 
fering last evening was true to the beautiful 


A complete stage and equipment, 
may be seen at the extreme end 


room, 


tone voice with an ease and fervency that 
are rare indeed. And of course he acted as 
Toronto knows he cannot help but act, re- 
membering his triumphs in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas and in earlier Carboni operatic 
productions. Ralph Judge sang and acted 
well, his duet work being especially ex- 
pressive. And the chorus and ensembles in 
this number had fine unity and were very 
bright. Costuming and staging of the vari- 
ous operas had many pleasing features, and 
the is audience were most enthusiastic.” 

Toronto Daily Star also commented 
in the following laudatory manner: “An 
experiment, rather brilliantly made, before 
an audience that packed Convention Hall 
to the doors. The Deceitful Lovers, by 
Edouard Missa, a duet opera, was sung by 
Phyllis Saunders, characterizing a marquis, 
and May Barber, soprano, as the lady—a 
comedy of intrigue, presented in the French 
manner as a pure artificiality; both ladies 
in excellent voice, better in singing than 
speaking, effective in solo and duet with 
very good acting and no amateurism ex- 
cept in the spoken lines, which were very 
distinct. 

“Good enunciation characterized all the 
performers. The Choirmaster, a trio opera 
by F. Paer, was delightfully done by Elsie 
Carter-Simpson, soprano; Roydon ‘Stone, 
tenor, and Jos. McDonald, baritone; an ex- 
cellent bit of humoresque as much like 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville as like Mozart, 
and delightfully done. In this the soprano 
did fine work as the cook who takes singing 
lessons, and the baritone was in splendid 
voice as the opera master. The arias were 
particularly well sung and fairly acted. The 
tenor was fairly done. 

“The most modern of the three was The 
Chalet, by Adolphe Adam, rather an imi- 
tation of Gounod; a serious semi-melodrama 
of a love story, rather farcical, in which the 
chief honors fell to Jeanne Hesson in sev- 
eral brilliant arias, the finest of which she 
sang off-stage, time showing some brilliant 
high notes, delicate echo effects, splendid 
enunciation and a truly dramatic style of 
singing in all her arias; a voice of unerring 
pitch and at times very beautiful color. 
W. B. Curry, bass, took the comic role of 
the Sergeant, with a number of swanky 
songs of burlesque type and experience. 
Ralph Judge did an effective tenor part 
as the hero. 

“The costumes were well devised, the sets 
cleverly and simply designed, and the small 
orchestra was ably augmented by Signor 
Carboni, who conducted at the piano.” 
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Granberry Piano School 
Commencement Exercises 


The graduation exercises of the Granberry 
Piano School were held in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on June program 
of piano music by the graduates and other 
pupils of the school preceded the award of 
diplomas and certificates, and the audience 
was lavish in its applause and also showed its 
appreciation in the more tangible form of 
many garlands and bouquets of flowers. 

Gertrude Elsenheimer and Jane Alyea were 
the soloists of the evening, and there were 
two numbers arranged for three pianos, six 
players. Miss Alyea played the prelude in E 
minor from MacDowell’s Modern Suite and 
the adagio from Beethoven’s Sonata in F 
minor, in both of which she displayed poise 
and capable pianism. Miss Elsenheimer 
played two solo groups, and joined with Ruth 
Burrit in Saint-Saéns’ two-piano arrange- 
ment of his Danse Macabre. Miss Elsen- 
heimer plays with facile technic and the 
versatility of temperament which her choice of 
numbers demanded. Her musicianship is far 
above the average. 

The two ensemble pieces, Weber’s Invita- 
tion to the Dance and a fugue and variations 
on America by Reger, were conducted by 
George Folsom Granberry, director of the 
school, and were executed with precision and 
unity. The students who took part were: 
Elizabeth Dunn, Jane Alyea, Mildred Mac- 
Quillan, Catherine Place, Barbara Sprague, 
Ruth Burrit, Elaine Mersereau, William 
Achtel and Kenneth McIntyre. 

Following the program there was an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Arthur Harrson Schmoyer, 


MUSICAL 


after which Mr. Granberry spoke to the five 
graduates. He stressed the fact that the radio 
and other means of musical reproduction have 
educated the general public to know more 
about music than in the past, and, he said, this 
makes it imperative that the present-day 
music teacher attain a higher standard than 
ever before. Teachers’ certificates went to 
Mildred MacQuillan, Catherine Place and 
Barbara Sprague; Jane Alyea received a full 
diploma as a teacher, and Gertrude Elsen- 
heimer received a full diploma as teacher 
and pianist. 


Heinrich Gebhard Heard in Boston 
Copley-Plaza Concert 


Heinrich Gebhard, well known Boston 
pianist, recently participated in a concert 
with Abrasha Haitowitsch, blind violinist, 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Mr. Gebhard 
and Mr. Haitowitsch performed the Cesar 
Franck sonata for piano and violin, and 
achieved an unusual success before a dis- 
tinguished audience. Mr. Haitowitsch of- 
fered three solo groups, in which Clifford 
Kemp accompanied him. Mr. Kemp is a 
brilliant pupil of Mr. Gebhard. 


> 


Next Performance by Young Stars 
Grand Opera Association 


The next performance of the Young Stars’ 
Grand Opera Association, of which Adamo 
Gregoretti is director, will take place at the 
Roerich Museum Theater on Thursday eve- 
ing, June 26, 8:30 p.m 





Well, I’ve settled one thing since 
my last epistle. Have engaged Fran- 
cis de Bourguignon as accompanist 
for Mme. Clairbert. He lives in 
Brussels and will come over on the 
Paris with her, landing here August 
30. His last appearance here was 
with Melba. Mr. Bourguignon is 
also an accomplished soloist. Now 
when I find a good flutist, the Clair- 
bert Company will be complete. 

* * & 

In booking the few open dates of 
Kreutzberg and Georgi, I have been 
corresponding with friends in various 
towns. One in the mid-West referred 
my letter to the local picture theatre 
manager. He wanted them, and sent 
me the “inclosed letter, to show you 
the kind of folks I do business with.” 
This was the letter: 


“Dear Cousin Abe: 

Your letter of the 13th inst., re- 
ceived and wish to inform you 
that the only terms that the Blank 
Family will perform in your city 
or any other city for that matter, 
is 60/40. 

My God, how could they go to 
Blank Town on terms of 50/50 
with their jumps that they have 
to make. How can the Blank 
Family play you a benefit per- 
formance on terms of 50/50, why, 
because you are a cousin of mine? 
I am really very much surprised 
at you, I really thought that you 
were a big business man, and that 
you did business in a real busi- 
ness like manner. 

Will wire you dates in case this 
thing goes through at once. We 
beg to remain——” 

* * * 


Archie Bell, clever Cleveland critic, 
has divided the local people into two 
classes, those who have seen Kreutz- 
berg and Georgi, and those who have 
not. I agree with him. 

* * * 

Another cable from Brussels tells 
of a wild demonstration for Clairbert 
at her first Lucia. She _ received 
enough flowers (cable said fleurs) to 
supply all the Gold Star Mothers on 
their journey through the war terri- 
tory. Clairbert now has thirty dates 
before Christmas. Am not urging 
others, because—well, after October— 
as they say in Minneapolis, “eventu- 
ally, you will.” Some people like to 
wait until prices go up. 

* * * 

Mary Garden is going back to 
Amarillo, Tex., for a concert Novem- 
ber 3. This is the home of Gene 
Howe, national columnist, known as 
The Tactless Texan. He roasted 
Miss Garden two years ago, when 
she appeared there as Thais with the 
Chicago Opera Company. She had 
sung in Oakland, Calif., two days 
previous, and landed in Amarillo 
tired and tempered—a bad piece of 
booking. She refused to see the local 
newspapers and went to bed to rest, 





IDLE THOUGHTS OF A BUSY MANAGER 


as all good singers do who think first 
of their public. The Associated 
Press carried Howe's tirade and 
Garden’s printed reply. She said 
“No more Texas.” I suggested go- 
ing back because Howe is a great 
sport, and not afraid to retract when 
in the wrong. I told Miss Garden— 
“Go there in concert, pat Gene Howe 
on the back and all will be well.” 
She agreed, but said she “thought it 
was too high up.” Here are two ex- 
cerpts from the Howe column. 


“And, oh yes, Mary Garden 
will sing a concert in Amarillo, 
November 3. Wilbur Hawk is 
bringing her here under the au- 
spices of the Tri-State Fair and 
he promises that Miss Garden 
will give us a whole flock of in- 
terviews. In fact, she will be 
here the day before for this pur- 
pose. The late row I had with 
her started because she high-hat- 
ted our reporters. And, folks, I 
intend to invite Miss Garden out 
to my house for dinner. And 
O. W. says that if she comes that 
she (O.W.) will do her best to 
make a good impression. O. W. 
says positively she won’t eat her 
mashed potatoes with her knife. 
Instead she will use a spoon.” 


“When I was passing through 
Chicago the last time—you know 
I do considerable international 
traveling to keep abreast with the 
times—Miss Garden heard from 
the Associated Press that I was 
in town and she invited me to a 


I was too 
smart. I have never attended a 
tea in my life and this isn’t all. I 
never will. Miss Garden would 
have had her own crowd with her 
and she would have made me out 
more simple than I really am. I 
know some persons doubt whether 
this is possible, but Miss Garden 
would have done it.” 

* * * 


a. 
“But I didn’t accept. 


At last New Orleans has a new 
local manager and will run a first 
class course to include Clairbert and 
Kreutzberg and Georgi. 

* * * 

In the first section of the Washing- 
ton Herald of Sunday, May 25, Stan- 
ley Olmsted, their dramatic and music 
critic, places this caption over a beau- 
tiful two column cut of Mme. Clair- 
bert—“A New Farrar’—and under 
the cut “Clare Clairbert, the sensa- 
tional ‘mystery’ soprano, promised to 
America by Charles L. Wagner, will 
be among the first artists presented 
next season by Mrs. Wilson-Greene. 
She is said to look as Geraldine Far- 
rar appeared when she electrified 
Berlin in 1901.” 

Yeah, who said so? As Mrs. Mala- 
prop once said—“comparisons are 
odorous.” It was not said by 


Cuas. L. WAGNER. 
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ChicaZo Schools and Symphony 
‘Orchestra Are Working, Together 


Many Features Being Planned to Increase the Interest and Benefits of the 


Young People’s 


Concerts—Ruth Ray in Accident 


Jacques 


Gordon Feted on Leaving City—Conservatory and 
College Notes—Pupils’ Activities. 


Further have been taken 
to develop the four course of Young 
People’s concerts by the Chicago Symphony 
studies in music ap- 
1001s as out- 
partment 
(Dr. J. 


Frederick 


CHICAGO. steps 


year 


Orchestra to follow 
preciation given in the city scl 
lined last 
of the ¢ 
Lewis Browne, 
Stock 
During the 

Symphony will again g! welve concerts 


season by the music de 


hicago System 


Chicago 
in two series, Series ing ially ar- 
ranged for 

Series B for 
audiences Special program 
these 1 in 

will be placed < | lisposal of the 


elementary nor > ani 

senior and junior higii 
notes 
para- 


school 
for each of 
tion, 
student 

Throug! series of « between 
Charles H. Hamill, (president of the Or- 
chestral Association), William J. Bogan 
(superintendent of schools), Dr. Frederick 
Stock and Dr. J. Lewis Browne (director 
of music of the Board of Education), it has 
arranged that th management 
both 


audiences 


nrerences 


been 
of the 
groups of 
taken over 


subscription and ticket sale for 
concerts wil be 
itendent’s 


? : 
Dy otnce 


' hy he Superir 
and placed in the ands of a 
mittee, obart Sommers, prin- 
cipal of the School A symphony 
concert chairman appointed in 
every school, for the facilitating 
the procuring of | ticket for students 
Tickets will be Id only for the entire 
series course of six concerts and have been 
priced at nominal (ninety cents to 
three dollars for the series according to 
location), through the generosity of the 
Orchestral Association. Thus a season of 
Chicago Symphony Orc concerts is 
placed within the reach of 


every school 
student in the city. All private and paro- 
hi will also be gi 


chial given opportunity 
to obtain tickets up to the capacity of Or- 
chestra Hall 

Concerts in Series A, for elementary 
school ch given the first 
Thursday afternoons of November, Decem- 
ber, January, February, March and April, 
and Series B concerts, for the Senior and 
Junior High Schools, will be presented the 
third Thursdays of those months. 

Dr. Stock plans many interesting features 
for these concerts, at each of which a 
chorus or a glee club from may 
participate in a 


Is will 
as part of the program. 
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Witherspoon 
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Haensel and 
do some studying 
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for three 
Paradise 
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Canadian 


spec ial sok i st 


apitol, Uptown and 


just left for the 


On May 21 he gave a song 
recital at the Swedish Baptist Church. 

Constance Johns, soprano, has also fin- 
ished her studies for the time being and has 
left for the Canadian Chautauquan tour. 

John Stein, for several years a pupil of 
Mr. Witherspoon has been appointed di- 
rector of the Akron Institute of Music, Ak- 
ron, O. 

Mr. Witherspoon has heard from many 
former students who are coming to attend 
his summer master class commencing 


June 23. 


twelve weeks. 


ACCIDENT 

Ruth Ray’s many friends and admirers 
will be glad to know that the gifted violin- 
ist is recovering from a serious injury re- 
eived during the Decoration Day week- 
end, when she was thrown from a horse at 
Barrington, Ill. Mrs. Ray informs us that 
her daughter is now on the road to recov- 
ery and before long will again be about 
her teaching and playing activities. 


Rutu Ray In 


Pupirts HEARD AT COLUMBIA 


SCHOOL 


WESTERVELT 


evidence of the excellence of 
John Westervelt’s method of 
voice training was given at the recital pre- 
sented by a number of her students at 
Columbia School Recital Hall, on June 3. 
Each student, whether advanced or begin- 
ner, sang with the assurance that is char- 
acteristic of all Westervelt products. Dag- 
mar Larsen, in numbers by Watts and 
Hunt, Bernice Anderson in Hahn and Os- 
good selections, Alice Wildes in Dobson 
and Clokey and Blanche Thomson 
n Carew and Mahler numbers, proved 
worthy young pupils, conscientiously 
trained. The more advanced _ students, 
some of whom are in the professional class, 
included Marion O’Connor, who sang num- 
bers by Cimara and Ilgenfritz and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Adieu Forets ; Louise Woodruff, 
who was heard in Carew and Brahms num- 
bers; Bettye Hill, who offered Ah Rendi- 
mi from Rossi’s Mitrane and numbers by 
Schubert and La Forge; Winnifrid Erick- 
son, who rendered numbers by Horsman, 
Beecher and Delibes: Francine Unger, 
whose offerings were the Mi Chiamano 
Mimi aria from Boheme and numbers by 
Ware and Wood; and Jeuel Prosser, who 
sang O Don Fatale from Verdi’s Don Car- 
los, and numbers by Erich Wolff, Poldow- 
ski, Dunhill and Carpenter. ‘Vinnifrid Er- 
ickson, Kathryn Pittinge; and  Jeuel 
Prosser closed the program with vocal 
trios by Vidal and Lacombe. Miss Wester- 
velt has every reason to feel proud of these 
students heard on this occasion, for their 
ine work clearly showed the results of her 
excellent training. Marion Capps Stewart, 
a pupil of Miss Westervelt, presented her 
pupil, Hazel Musgrave, on the same pro- 
gram, and her efforts, too, were praise- 
worthy 


Further 
Louise St 


pied es 


. 
CuicaGco CoLLece or Musi 
CoM MENCEMENT 
Ju me 17 is the date of the thirty-fifth an- 
nual commencement and concert of the Chi- 
College of Music, of which Esther 
Harris is president. Members of the Chi- 


CaLO 


COURIER 


cago Symphony Orchestra will assist in the 
program, which will be conducted by Karl 
Reckzeh and will take place at Orchestra 
Hall. 

ViTALyY SCHNEE TO PRESENT PUPILS 

A group of Vitaly Schnee’s students will 
give a piano recital, on June 15, in the hall 
at 633 Fine Arts Building. Some sixteen 
pupils will take part in a well arranged 
program. Among the performers will be 
Janet Krauss, Edward Brody and Joseph 
Markin. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLLece ACcTIvITIES 

Dolly Nichols, contralto, artist-pupil of 
Graham Reed, sang a group of solos for the 
Mission Society of the Buena Memorial 
Presbyterian Church on May 29. She was 
accompanied by Marie Kessler, pupil of 
Rudolf Ganz. Miss Nichols gave her sen- 
ior recital at the Little Theater on June 5. 
She held a reception for her friends after 
the recital. 

Mamye Stillerman, pianist, artist-pupil of 
Edward Collins, was accompanist for Flor- 
ence Bernstein, soprano, at the joint recital 
given in Kimball Hall by Blanche Mc- 
Guire, pianist; Charlotte Crocker, reader, 
and Miss Bernstein, on May 28. 

Sol Nodel, violinist, pupil of Max 
Fischel, recently won first award in the 
State High School Contest in violin. 

Recitals were given by Ralph Squires, 
student of Rudolph Ganz and Mollie Mar- 
golies, on June 2; Sam Raphling, student 
of Rudolph Ganz on June 3; Beulah Apple- 
man, pupil of Rudolph Ganz and Mollie 
Margolies on June 4; Evelyn McConchie, 
pupil of Viola Cole-Audet, on June 6 and 
Ruth Napier, pupil of Mr. Ganz on June 7. 


Enrico CLAust 1N DEMAND 
returned to America from 
Italy, Enrico Clausi has been in great de- 
mand, appearing in concert and recital in 
Chicago and the Middlewest. On June 1 he 
sang with marked success at the Jubilee 
celebration of the Assumption School. 
Among the songs featured by the young 
tenor were Rondini’s Al Nido and Ideale 
by Tosti. 

Cuicaco MusicaL CoLtLteGE ANNUAL 

COMMENCEMENT CONCERT 

This event of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege will take place next Wednesday even- 
ing, June 18, at the Chicago Civic Opera 
House. The Chicago Musical College 
Symphony of eighty-five players, Leon 
Sametini conducting, will play some _ or- 
chestral numbers and furnish the symphonic 
accompaniments for the evening, and Percy 
Grainger, internationally known composer 
and pianist, will conduct some of his new 
works, for which an array of fifteen grand 
pianos will be needed. The soloists will 
be the winners of the Steinway Grand 
Piano, the Lyon & Healy grand pianos, and 
the Lyon & Healy valuable old violin. In 
addition to these, two young composers will 
perform their own works, one as a pianist 
with the cooperation of the orchestra, and 
the other conducting an orchestral suite. 
The director of the institution, Rudolph 
Ganz, will confer a number of honorary 
degrees and award prizes and medals to 
students in his address. 

It is a sign of the 


Ever since he 


times—or better, of 
the transition the musical world is under- 
going, that honorary degrees of Doctor of 
Music are to be conferred upon two out- 
standing personalities, not of the musical 
profession, but from the departments of 
education and science. The Chicago Musi- 
cal College takes pride in honoring Ma 
belle Glenn, who, as past president of the 
National Supervisors Conference, has had 
a most remarkable influence in furthering 
the love of music in the schools of the 
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White, 


American Steel 


and William Braid 
acoustical engineer of the 
and Wire Company, whose research and 
demonstrations of sound photography in 
connection with the piano, in particular, 
have caused widespread interest in the East 
as well as the Middlewest. Honorary de- 
grees of Master of Music will be confer- 
red upon Julia Rebeil, head of the piano 
department of the School of Music at the 
University of Arizona; Tracy Y. Cannon, 
the well known organist of the Tabe oe 
of Salt Lake City and director of the Can- 
non School of Music, and Leo C. Millen, 
noted St. Louis pianist and pedagog, and 
director of the Miller-Ferguson Institute of 
Music in the Missouri city. 


country, 


Jacques Gorpon Fetren On LEAVING 
CHICAGO 

On the eve of his departure from Chi 
cago, where the popular concertmaster, 
pedagog and virtuoso, Jacques Gordon, has 
made his headquarters for the past eight 
years, the Cliff Dwellers Club of art 
patrons, painters, musicians, architects, etc., 
who form the artistic elite of the city, gath- 
ered to do him honor at a dinner and mu 
sicale. Some one hundred and fifty were 
present at the dinner, after which they 
listened to speeches extolling the virtues of 
the artist and friend and wishing him ever- 
increasing success with his new quartet and 
concert activities in the East. 

As toastmaster, Rudolph Reuter launched 
into a short resume of the career of his 
friend, told of his ambitions for the future 
and then called upon Frederick Stock for 
the main speech of the evening. Herbert 
Witherspoon, Karleton Hackett, Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Leon Sametini, and others, were 
also at the speakers’ table. 

RECITALS AT BusH Con 
30th voice 
lotte Daane 
May 15. 
On May 25 


SERVATORY 
Char- 
recital on 


piano students of 
heard in 


and 
were 

Eva J. Shapiro presented 
students who have been studying the Cur- 
tis Class Piano Methods with her. 

A recital was given on May 26 by Clara 
Graham, pianist, student of Jeanne Boyd 
and Margaret Zundel Perry, soprano, 
coaching student of Edgar Nelson. 

Cecelia Ray Berry presented her 
dents in a piano recital on June 2. 

On June 5, a recital was given by 
students of Mme. Nelli Gardini and 
students of Richard Czerwonky 

Mme. Julie Rive-King presented students 
in a piano recital on June 7. 

On June 8, students of the Junior Piano 
department were heard in recital. 


Notes 


stu- 


voice 
violin 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

Advanced voice pupils of Karleton 
Hackett—including Beatrice Banfill, Eve- 
lyn Torrence, Oswald Lampkins, and Helen 
Keith—and advanced piano pupils of Allen 
Spencer—including Juanita Wyatt, Ruth 
Meyer, Loraine Brittain, Mary Steinmann, 
Eileen Bowman, Margaret Smith, Louis 
Laughlin and Maxine Trestain—gave a 
recital at Kimball Hall on May 31. All 
reflected the excellent training received at 
the hands of these eminent teachers. 

The past season has been the usual suc- 
cessful one for the Hans Hess cello classes. 
Barbara Sneath appeared in a recital in the 
Young American Artists Series in Gary, 
Ind.; Anthony Guerrera, a Juilliard Schol- 
arship student, played in the mid-year con- 
cert with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
and Florence Autherieth scored a triumph 
in the Goltermann A minor Concerto with 
the American Conservatory Symphony Or- 
chestra. A number of Mr. Hess’ artist 
pupils hold teaching positions in leading 
schools of music. 

Gail Martin Haake, of the 
Conservatory faculty, 
ing a normal course 
ing in the Horner 
Kansas City. 

Crawford Keigwin of the 
of American Conservatory, 
pupils in a program in 
June 3 and 10. 

Genevieve Van Vranken, a member of 
the piano faculty and director of the South 
side branch of the school, presented her 
pupils in recital in Studio Theater on May 
24. Mildred Swenson, talented young pupil 
of Miss Van Vranken, also appeared as ac- 
companist for the assisting voice pupils of 


Hulda Blanke and James Mitchell. 


Piano pupils of Jacob Hannemann and 
voice pupils of James Mitchell were heard 
in recital on June 2, in Conservatory Re- 
cital Hall. JEANNETTE Cox. 


American 
is this week conduct- 
in class piano teach- 
Institute of Musical Art, 


piano faculty 
presented his 
Recital Hall on 


Mme. Cerati in The Taming of the 


Shrew 


Marion Kingsbury-Cerati, well known 
operatic artist and teacher of New York, 
made an appearance on May 22 with Roland 
Weber over WNYC in The Taming of the 
Shrew. Letters from some of those who 
listened in at that time attest to the enjoy- 
ment of the program. Last Thursday Mme. 
Cerati was scheduled to appear in Ibsen’s 
Ghosts over the same station. 
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For So Fine 


A 


PIANO 


The Cost Is Sur- 
prisingly Small 


THE of a fine 


piano, as of any other fine 


MAKING 


thing, involves certain fixed 
costs. If these costs are re- 
duced beyond a certain 
point, the product ceases 
to be fine. . . . Yet more 
than 70 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of the 
best taught 


Steinway & Sons how to 


pianos has 


reduce these costs to the 
safest possible minimum. 
To them is added a modest 
profit, and the result is the 
market price—so moderate 
that it is a pleasant surprise 
to those who are familiar 
with the incomparable tone 
and durability of Steinway 
pianos. There are many 
styles and prices. See them 
at Steinway Hall—today. 





A new Steinway Upright 
piano can be bought for 


$875 


GRANDS 


$ 1475 and up 
10% DOWN 


Balance in two years 


Any Steinway piano may be 
purchased with a cash deposit 
of 10%, and the balance will be 
extended over a period of two 
Used pianos accepted in 
partial exchange. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


STEINW 


The Instrument of 
the Immortals 


years. 























MUSICAL 


Elmo Russ’ Program for 
Silhouettes 

The brilliant young violinist, Josef Ging- 
old, will make his American radio debut 
on Thursday evening, June 19, in the Sil- 
houettes program of WRNY. Mr. Ging- 
old is a pupil of Vladimir Graffman and 
Eugene Ysaye. He is well known to New 
Yorkers as a result of having given several 
recitals here; he also has appeared in con- 
cert and with orchestra in Europe. On 
Thursday evening Mr. Gingold will play, 
in addition to the first movement of the 
Mendelssohn concerto, Elmo Russ’s 
Dreams, a composition which is being dedi- 
cated to him. 

Other artists to appear on the next Sil- 
houettes program are Niccolo Cosentino, 


JOSEF GINGOLD 


French Canadian tenor of the Montreal 
Opera Company; and Rhea Sprague, so- 
prano, and Alexander Lorber, basso, who 
need no introduction to Silhouettes audi- 
ences. 

3y special request Constance Lindsay 
Skinner’s Song of Basket-Weaving, from 
Songs of the Coast Dwellers, will be re- 
peated with a special musical setting by 
Elmo Russ. Mr. Russ also has prepared 
the setting for the presentation of Oscar 
Wilde’s Ballade of Marguerite. This calls 
for a vocal ensemble, orchestra and readers. 
The reading on Thursday evening will be 
in the capable hands of Claudia Wells and 
Coleman Michaels. 

The next Silhouettes program also will 
include The Miserere from Il Trovatore, 
sung by a male chorus and Miss Sprague 
and Mr. Cosentino, and several numbers by 
the orchestra, under the direction of Sol 
Shapiro. 


Ronald Murat Conducts Heckscher 
Orchestra 


Conductor Ronald Murat found a friend- 
ly, attentive audience on hand to listen to 
the nineteenth concert of the Heckscher 
Symphony Orchestra, 100 players, young 
people of both sexes, at headquarters on 
June 7. He substituted for Isidor Strass- 
ner, absent in Europe with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. A_ representative pro- 
gram of works by Beethoven (Egmont 
overture), played with energy; Mozart (G 
minor symphony), the rhythmical perplexi- 
ties nicely overcome by the orchestra; and 
the Peer Gynt suite, played with splendid 
effect, all showed the young conductor in 
the best light. He is definite in his signals, 
warmth marks his interpretation, and re- 
calls signified the appreciation of his audi- 
ence. 

David Novick and Sindel Kopp collabo- 
rated in Bach’s double concerto for violins, 
playing with excellent unity, to the good 
accompaniment of the strings. Adele Vasa, 
former coloratura soprano of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, sang the Magic Flute 
aria, her high staccato C’s and F’s clear, 
her trill and scales flexible and brilliant; 
she sang The Last Rose of Summer as 
an encore. 


Meeting of Schubert Memorial, Inc. 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Schubert Memorial, Inc., 
Mrs. Frederick Steinway was unanimously 
elected vice-president. All other officers of 
the organization, with the exception of 
Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, who resigned, were 
re-elected for the coming year. 

The annual report of the association in- 
cludes the formation of extension commit- 
tees in the following cities: Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Boston, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, 
Eugene, Ore.; Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore.; Providence, San Francisco, 
Santa Barbara, Savannah, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, Harrisburg, Pa., and Tucson, Ari- 
zona and negotiations also are being con- 
ducted with Kansas City, New Orleans, 
Godfrey, Ill.; Buffalo, and Dayton, Ohio. 
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RUTH JULIAN KENNARD PUPILS 
MAKE REMARKABLE PROGRESS 


The youngsters of New York can cer- 
tainly avail themselves of excellent oppor- 
tunities for the development of their musical 
talent. The Musicat Courter has_ pub- 
lished numerous stories in the past about 
interesting work that is being accomplished 
by competent teachers and educators in mu- 
sic. There are countless methods, but what 
matters the “how and wherefore” as long as 
real, logical results are achieved? 

Ruth Julian Kennard may be mentioned 
as one of the most successful of the musical 
instructors of young folks. A woman of 
fine breeding and charm that instantly ap- 
peals to her little ones, Mrs. Kennard has 


MARGOT LOEBL, 
four-year-old pupil of Ruth Julian Ken- 
nard, who appeared at her recent pupils’ 
concert and also gave a piano and musi- 
cianship recital at her parents’ home on 

Sunday, May 4 


had remarkable results in her teaching. Pu 
pils whe start with her as early as four, 
learn the rudiments of musicianship and do 
apply it to their piano playing in a remark 
ably short span of time. They are trained 
how to think properly musically and then 
apply these ideas to the piano. They are 
also taught in a manner that not only appeals 
to their imagination, but also holds their 
interest at the same time. 

This was proven on Sunday afternoon, 
May 25, when Mrs. Kennard presented a 
number of pupils in a piano and musician- 
ship recital at the Little Salon of Aeolian 
Hall. The program opened with a demon- 
stration in Rhythm (hearing and repro- 
ducing; pulse and conductor’s beat coordi- 
nated with time), participated in by four- 
year-old children; Harmony (melodic and 
harmonic dictation and chords: resolving, 
playing, singing and spelling) ; Scales (sig- 
natures and harmonic and = enharmonic 
names. ) 

The work of the tots was nothing short 
of amazing. Accuracy and spontaneity were 
especially noted and a clear understanding 
of the subjects that eventually make for 
secure musicianship. Mrs. Kennard con- 
tends that musicanship is worth little if it 
is not applied to the playing of the various 
instruments. 

The power of interpretation in these 
children has been admirably developed by 
Mrs. Kennard through the telling of stories 
and showing how to work up_crescendos 
and diminuendos. Furthermore, it is a seri- 
ous work the children are performing, one 
that does not stop with the younger chil- 
dren, but is carried on through their later 
studies. Mrs. Kennard does not conduct a 
kindergarten, but a class devoted to genuine 
musicianship development as well as piano 
work of all grades. The results achieved 
in her pupils easily substantiate these state- 
ments. 

The children appearing at the recent 
recital ranged from four to fourteen years 
of age. Each performed his or her part 
with a poise and sheer delight in what they 
were doing that was refreshing. Two lit- 
tle four-year-olds, Betty Wallace and Mar- 
got Loebl, began with a French folk song 
duet, charmingly played, after which each 
had her own little group. Excellent finger- 
ing and good technic were noted, also a 
precision of rhythm. 

Herman Rawitzer  contri- 
buted the Cossack, a Russian folk song, and 
the Indian Man (Griswold), which pleased 
the audience considerably. Joan Strauss, 
also the same age, added two pieces, among 
which was the Butterfly Chase which evoked 
warm applause. Another _ six-year-old, 
Anna Weingarten, chose a Bach minuet, 
The Rabbit Revel (Thompson) and Skat- 
ing on the Ice (Crawford), given with 
good style and accuracy. Three seven- 


Six-year-old 


year-olds, Allen Dillenberg, Emeline Wal- 
lace and Ellen Newberger, performed in a 
manner that again reflected credit upon the 
schooling received from Mrs. Kennard. 

Three ten-year-olds followed. Edward 
Newberger was heard in The Elephant and 
the Mouse (Maxim) and The Cello (Bost- 
leman); Gladys Holtl, Curious Story 
(charmingly played) and etude, op. 46 
(Heller), while Jane Glenby contributed 
three numbers in a commendable manner. 
Jean Schwarz and Lucile Levy, owning up 
to twelve years, revealed a good talent, as 
did Susan Weingarten, age fourteen. In 
the older pupils the piano work was parti- 
cularly well developed. 

Richard Levy, fourteen, closed the pro- 
gram, and anyone hearing Master Richard 
would never suspect that a short time ago 
he had had no sense of rhythm and could 
not even clap his hands in time. This is 
his fourth season with Mrs. Kennard and 
his playing of two numbers certainly indi- 
cated that this defect had been corrected. 
The little Loebl child has had three seasons 
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of work, and the Wallace girl, who played 
exquisitely, has had but this winter’s les- 
sons. 

The writer has often heard and watched 
Mrs. Kennards pupils, each time seeing a 
marked development. This year one missed 
the three adopted children of the late Nora 
Bayes. Until this winter they had been 
under the musical tutelage of Mrs. Ken- 
nard since they were tots. The untimely 
passing of Miss Bayes made it necessary 
to send them to school, and the musical 
studies had to be interrupted for a time. 

During the afternoon of the recital, Mrs. 
Kennard introduced Daniel Frohman, the 
veteran theatrical producer, who, in turn, 
announced that Mrs. Kennard was offer- 
ing a scholarship for some poor child in 
memory of Nora Bayes, who had provided 
so generously for her three adopted chil- 
dren. The scholarship is not necessarily 
for a genius, but for a child who must be 
musical, possess intelligence, and be able to 
carry a tune. 

Those present expressed themselves as 
having enjoyed a most interesting after- 
noon—one that also bespoke what valuable 
work in the musical development of chil- 
dren Ruth Julian Kennard has to her 
credit. 5 OW 





Castelle Directs Annual Glee 
Club Concert in Baltimore 


Brings Season to a Successful Close. 


George Castelle, in addition to his solo 
baritone appearances and teaching activities, 
also is conductor of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Glee Club, as director of which he has 
brought the organization to a distinctive 
standard of excellence which is recognized 
throughout the country. 

A series of concerts were given this year 
in various cities throughout the country, 
and at each a pupil of Mr. Castelle was 
featured as soloist. Concerts were presented 
as follows: at La Porte, Ind., with Elsa 
Baklor as soloist, and where Mr. Castelle 
was accorded the recognition of having his 
picture published on the front page of the 
La Porte Daily Herald Argus; Marietta, 
Ohio, Alice Boodry, one of the younger of 
Mr. Castelle’s advanced pupils, soloist; 
Hammond, O., Bernard Kossine, soloist; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Elsie Hurley, soloist; Fair- 
mount, W. Va., Elsie Hurley, soloist; 
Washington, D. C., Bernard Kossine, solo- 
ist, and Louisville, Ky., and Elsa Baklor, 
soloist. 

The season was brought to a close with 
the annual concert of the club in Balti- 





GEORGE CASTELLE 


more, Md., and, as F. W. Strehlau so truly 
stated in the Evening Sun, it showed what “a 
sensitive, responsive and altogether com- 
petent vocal organization it has become.” 
The program was a particularly difficult 
but highly interesting one, ranging from 
simple lyrics by Victor Harris, Closky, 
Horatio W. Parker, Daniel Protheroe and 
Brahms, to Basil Kibalchich’s arrangement 
of the Czecho-Slovakian Dance Song, and 
more intricate numbers, such as Franz 
Bornschein’s The Four Winds and Baron 
Rudiger. Mr. Strehlau declared that the 
singers wound their way through the diffi- 
culties of these numbers with an assurance 
that proved how well-grounded they have 
become in the matter of intonation and how 
unerringly they can be depended upon to 
maintain a splendid balance, under the un- 
erring direction of Mr. Castelle. 


Baron Rudiger, a prize composition, 


proved outstandingly interesting, inasmuch 
as it was sung with Mr. Castelle as baritone 
soloist, the composer conducting, and Vir- 
ginia Castelle furnishing the piano accom- 
paniment. Mr. Castelle scored a tremendous 
success, adding greatly to the dramatic ef- 
fect of this work through the emotional 
and powerful quality of his voice. 

The club also was heard in selections 
from The Student Prince, Show Boat, Tann- 
hauser, and the Barber of Seville, and in 
other numbers by Tschaikowsky and Boc- 
cherini, assisted in these by an orchestra of 
some twenty pieces under the direction of 
Jacques Samossoud. Also, three Russian 
lyrics were splendidly sung as duets by Mary 

3okee, soprano, and Bernard Kossine, tenor, 
attired in native costumes. Both singers, 
pupils of Mr. Castelle, received the enthusi- 
astic approval of the audience. 

The success of the concert, assured by the 
unrestrained response of the audience, was of 
course largely due to the unstinting efforts 
of George Castelle, which were deservedly 
recognized in his dual capacity as director 
and as soloist. 


Witherspoon and Ganz Write 
Educational Material 


Herbert Witherspoon is the author of a 
book recently published, entitled Thirty-Six 
Lessons in Singing for Teacher and Stu- 


dent. Coming from such an authority, with 
such a wealth of singing and teaching ex- 
perience, this book can only be of the great- 
est value to students. 

Rudolph Ganz also enters the educational 
field as contributor to two volumes entitled 
The Music Maker at the Piano. The ma- 
terial which Mr. Ganz has written for these 
books is of the very simplest sort, and natur- 
ally of great educational value. The books 
also contain many tunes from other pens, 
folk songs and so on. 

That Witherspoon and Ganz should turn 
their attention to this sort of thing is sig- 
nificant and commendable. 


Schumann-Heink at Roxy’s 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink is fulfilling a 
week’s engagement at Roxy’s, New York, 
which began on June 13 
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PAUL MCCOOLE, AMERICAN PIANIST, 
FINDS RECOGNITION IN FRANCE 


It is four years since I first met Paul 
McCoole, the pianist. He was then studying 
in Paris, preparing himself for a European 
debut. Today he returns to Paris with a 
background of achievement both in Europe 
and in America which augurs well for his 
career, and which musical cognoscenti are 
following with much interest. 

A sunny apartment on the Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, a Bechstein piano, oil paintings on 
the walls, a powerful head of the host by 
that gifted American sculptor, George Fite 
Waters, a blooming pot of purple-blue hy- 
drangeas which radiate their color like a haze 
on a sunny day, a comfortable sofa, arm 
chairs and Paul McCoole, very simple and, 
like his flowers, radiating youth and quiet 
force. 

He was born in the state of Illinois “ M4 
father who was a newspaper man, and h 
childhood was nomadic and varied, as his 
father was always restlessly in search of 
material for writing. The family migrated 
from Springfield to Indianapolis, to Cleve- 
land, then to Seattle, where 
his first public recital at the age of fifteen. 
And after that he started wandering on his 
own, making concert tours which took him 
across Oregon, Washington, Montana and 
Canada. 

In 1924 McCoole came to Paris to study 
Bach and the other classic composers with 
Wanda Landowska. Three years ago he 
made his Paris debut in the lovely old hall 
of the Conservatoire. Parisian critics waxed 
enthusiastic over the beauty of his tone, the 
precision of his playing. 

His home is now in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, where he gave concerts last winter, 
as well as in the other coast towns of the 
West. Everywhere the critics received him 
warmly. 

“T have given a Paris recital, on May 
31, at the Salle du Conservatoire,” he said 
as we sat over our tea cups, “and in the 
early autumn [ intend to play in London and 
Vienna.” I noticed that as the artist spoke 


McCoole gave. 


there was the same rhythmic deliberateness 
in his speech as there is in his playing. He 
is not satisfied with superficial effects either 
in his music or in his life. He reads books 
on art and philosophy and he has a love of the 
classics, which he plays admirably. He is a 


PAUL McCOOLE, 
American pianist who is giving a 
series of concerts in Europe. His Paris 

recital took place May 31. 


student not only of the piano but also of 
life and its many problems. And, after all, 
it is not sufficient to perform finger acrobatics 
for many hours every day to become a 
genuine musician. One must first become a 
broad-minded human being with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the joys and woes 
of life. N. DE 





ChicaZo Musical Colleze 
New Year Book 


(Continued from page 12) 
industry, the Chicago Musical College has 
for many years provided its students with 
tangible tokens of their success by present- 
ing for competition in the advanced depart- 
ments the following prizes and fellowships: 

To the successful competitor in the post- 
graduate senior and junior classes in the 
piano department, a Steinway grand piano, 
and two prize fellowships, respectively of 
the value of $400 and $100; to the success- 
ful competitor in the sophomore and fresh- 
man classes in the piano department, a 
Lyon & Healy grand piano and two prize 
fellowships, of the value of $400 and $100 
each; in the violin department, to the suc- 
cessful competitor in all degree and diploma 
classes, a valuable old violin, and two prize 
fellowships of the value of $400 and $100, 
to the successful competitor in all degree 
and diploma classes in the voice depart- 
ment, a Lyon & Healy grand piano, and 
two prize fellowships of the value of $400 
and $100; in the cello department, an old 
cello and two prize fellowships of the value 
of $400 and $100 will be given to the suc- 
cessful competitor. 

The manner in which these prizes are 
awarded and rules governing the competi- 
tions are explained at length in the catalog. 

RésuME 

Though this article is very long and most 
of the material herein used has been gleaned 
from the year book, many salient points 
have necessarily been omitted, due to lack 
of space. A great deal could be written 
regarding the dormitory, and of its dean, 
Mrs. Ida A. Fried, who has proved a 
friendly adviser, counselor and chaperon in 
all student affairs. A biography of each 
teacher composing the faculty is also omit- 
ted in this review of the year book and 
this is regrettable, as all the teachers of 
the school deserve more than a passing 
word here for what has been accomplished 
with the students placed in their care; but 
they are all associated in the success of the 
school—sucess that is not weighed by the 
financial returns only, but also by the ex- 
alted artistic position held by this school 
of music, of which Chicago is so proud. 

As a concluding word, let us quote Carl 
D. Kinsey, president of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, who told the writer, “I am 
looking forward to a return of music con- 
ditions to normalcy very shortly now since 
already the inquiry for next year is larger 
than in recent years.” 


La Forge-Bertimen Studio Notes 


Three artist pupils of Frank La Forge 
were heard over WEAF on May 15. Kath- 
ryn Newman, soprano, revealed excellent 
breath control, extremely wide range and ac- 
curate intonation, and her interpretations 


were musicianly and artistic. Wilford Jack- 
son possesses a rich baritone, well-placed and 
intelligently handled; his musicianship was 
excellent and he interpreted with taste. 
Marion ‘Packard furnished her usual splendid 
accompaniments. 

The following week Lorna Doone 
Virgina Dare Williamson, sopranos, gave 
two groups of duets in fine style. Their 
voices blended exceptionally well, and they 
sang with artistic understanding and musi- 
cianship, while Claire Moritz gave them fine 
support at the piano. Katherine Philbrick, 
pianist, played two groups of modern com- 
positions and revealed good technic and in- 
terpretative skill. 

Genevieve Hays, pupil of Frank La Forge, 
has been engaged to teach voice at the State 
Teachers’ College, Springfield, Mo., for the 
coming season. 


and 


Avitabile Pupils Give Song Recital 

Salvatore Avitabile, teacher of many well 
known opera and concert singers, presented 
an interesting program, principally arias, be- 
fore a large and very enthusiastic audience 
at Chalif Concert Hall, New York, May 28. 
Many sweet voices, full of promise, ranging 
from young girls to experienced artists, 
made the music most interesting. Maestro 
Avitabile at the piano supported his singers 
as only such a broadly educated instructor 
can do, each singer showing confidence. 

Joan Heymsfeld already has a good start, 
and Clara Wonder’s mezzo voice was much 
applauded. Rita Gambaruta sings with sym- 
pathetic expression, Josephine Belevedere has 
a real soprano voice, high range and musical 
temperament, and Edith Nagler sang well, 
with ringing high B. Emma Bollinger, col- 
oratura soprano, held her high C and E flat 
with ease, and was warmly applauded. 
Evelyn MacGregor’s expressive voice at- 
tained fine climax in O Don Fatale. Sylvia 
Miller’s flexible soprano voice, trill and high 
tones produced effect in the Romeo and 
Juliet waltz. Pauline Turso’s winning per- 
sonality, expressive voice and distinct enunci- 
ation made her appearance a fine success; 
she sang Danny Boy (Westerley), Dream 
Lover, and the Suicidio aria (Gioconda). 

Mario Valle sang the Figaro buffo aria 
with splendid effect, his range of voice and 
powerful high G’s being roundly applauded. 
Fernando Bertini, tenor, sang the romance 
from Martha. His combined tenderness and 
ringing final B flat brought him an encore: 
these two men showed the result of their 
coaching with Maestro Avitabile. An en- 
semble of six women was heard in In a 
Monastery Garden, and the program con- 
cluded with the quartet from Rigoletto. The 
warmly appreciative audience insisted on en- 
cores, flowers were presented in profusion, 
and dancing followed. 


Samoiloff Well Received in Venice 


Della Samoiloff recently scored another 
success in Cavalleria Rusticana, this time 
in Venice. 
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3ut great music, 


Artificial silk can now be made of water and 
smoke. It seems to some of us that much modern- 
istic music is mz inufactured the same way. 

“Rain, rain, go away,’ will be the thought of 
many al fresco music lovers next Monday evening, 
for on that date the Goldman Band outdoor concerts 
are to begin at leafy Central Park. 

o— 

New York’s Stock Exchange complains of lack of 
business. What, have musicians stopped speculating 
in stocks? If so, they finally heeded the advice of 
THE Musicar Courier just as their money gave out. 

In spite of our general national increase of inter- 
est in music, barely one per cent. of New York City’s 
vast population goes to the concert. In many other 
\merican localities the percentage is higher than 
in the metropolis. 


Everett Marshall, the tenor, making a sound movie 

Hollywood, Cal., says that the work is easier and 

much more thrilling than singing in opera. When 

the rest of the lyrical stage folk read that statement, 

grand opera will face a worse “crisis” than ever. 
>— 

Last Wednesday evening, a symphony concert in 
London, led by Eugene Goossens, was broadcast in 
America. Which leads one to puzzle out why none 
of the New York Philharmonic concerts in Europe 
were sent over the air to this sympathetic land of 
ours ? 

On the European tour of the Philharmonic Tos- 
canini included works by contemporary English com- 
posers in his London programs. It would be inter- 
esting to learn the reason why the maestro has not 
yet seen fit to pay a like compliment to his American 
audiences. 

—_ os 

About 50,000 persons saw the Gallant Fox- 
Whichone horserace at Belmont Park last Saturday, 
when the former galloped off with a purse of al- 
most $67,000. This item of news is not without 
some bearing on the subject of music, and you should 
have no trouble in evolving the application. 

The recent radio convention in Atlantic City 
brought out nothing radically new in the nature or 
construction of the receiving sets now in home use. 
The long desired announcement that static has been 
conquered, failed to materialize. New designs in 
radio cabinets were promised for the coming year. 
That is nothing to create any countrywide excitement. 

Lawrence Gilman, critic of the Herald Tribune, 
has gone phonograph with a vengeance. He writes 
articles of three newspaper columns and more, about 
some disc recordings which he ee prefers 
And let it be added that those Gilman reviews are 
the most thorough and interesting discussions of 
phonograph record performances to be found in any 
public print. ; 

_ 

A well known film star, Ramon Navarro, is study- 
ing singing seriously, with a view to specializing in 
grand opera, regular and talkie. Popular composers 
no doubt will besiege him with offers to write ‘theme 
for the works of Verdi, Puccini, and Wagner. 
Perhaps that is what conventional grand opera needs, 
to help it weather its present much discussed “crisis.” 
Wagner was perhaps the inventor of the “theme 
song” but the movie and talkie public appears not to 
have discovered that fact. 
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Helen Jensen, aged 13, has won the national Amer- 
ican spelling bee. It is safe to assume that the list 
of words did not include Stchertbatcheff, Schehera- 
zade, Liezniewska, Zarzycki, acciaccatura, Szigeti, 
Tschaikowsky, cachucha, ecossaise, ophicleide, Mous- 
sorgsky, Respighi, piacevole, sarrusophone, and viva- 
cissimo. Even the omnipotent Musica CourIER 
editors have small bald which they have 
scratched away while hesitating about the spelling of 
some of those words and names. 
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Paderewski’s announced return to the American 
concert platform next season is hailed with pleasure 
by his devoted admirers, as the proposed tour in- 
dicates his restoration to health after a prolonged 
siege of illness. It is to be hoped that the distin- 
guished artist will play his own works more exten- 
sively than has been the case during the latter part 
of his career. They remain among the most tuneful, 
ingratiating, and best factured piano compositions 
since the time of Liszt and Brahms. 
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Expediency 


Expediency is frowned upon by every artist 
as unworthy. Art must flourish, so we are told, 
without recourse to any such dubious methods. 
The artist must be high and undefiled, must wor- 
ship the strictly ethical so devotedly that no 
temptation is able to reach him. If the cold and 
heartless public likes not what he has to offer, 
he is to play, resignedly, the part of the martyr 
and languish unseen and unheard for the sake of 
his principles. 

Which sounds delightful, and actually is the 
opinion of some people, though whether or not 
they live up to their opinion this writer cannot 
say. Sometimes, to be sure, such opinions are 
the result of failure—not its cause. Having ex- 
perimented with expediency and found it as in- 
effective as other means of attaining success, the 
failure gets behind his excuses and his alibis and 
poses as the much persecuted and unrecognized 
genius, victim of his own exalted ideals. 


Sometimes—not always. There are real excep- 
tions, some of them successful in spite of their 
austere attitude, their scorn of public taste, their 
refusal to stoop to anything lowering to their art. 


But, though a few very supreme artists suc- 
ceed in reaching the public with these ideals, is 
it well for the average artist of high rank to 
cling too closely to them? It hardly seems so, 
and in saying this we certainly do not intend 
to advise any general lowering of art ideals. 

Only, in dealing with the problem of general 
uplift, one must not be blind to the necessity of, 
first of all, reaching those who are to be uplifted. 
It is useless to preach to empty benches, useless 
to write sermons that are never read, useless to 
pull in your line unless you have hooked a fish— 
except it be to provide it with a more succulent 
bait. 


Music has been faced since the beginning with 
the problem of public taste. Call it low if you 
will. Maybe it is, and maybe not. Maybe the 
highbrows have been in error. Certainly, at the 
present time, with the modernists’ expressed 
scorn of melody, the scorned public is nearer the 
truth than the innovators. 


A few will deny that the public taste is ever 
a true guide of excellence. Many feel, how- 
ever, that the public, in the long run, chooses 
wisely, not only in the matter of music but in 
the matter of musicians as well. It would seem, 
at least, that the public has endowed with pos- 
terity the best works of certain composers and 
has condemned to oblivion other works of these 
same composers. It seems, too, that the public 
has proved itself well able to select the best in- 
terpreters of these works. 


But suppose that these interpreters refused to 
sanction the public choice of works? Some of 
them, to a limited extent, do. They shun what 
they no doubt would call unworthy expediency, 
and make their own selections of worthy works, 
and the public takes them or leaves them. Oc- 
casionally, for the sake of the art of the great 
artist, the public listens to what it little loves. 


Is this good for the general advance of art? 
Is boredom ever good for anybody? It used 
to be thought so, in the good old days of puritan- 
ism. Even the most rigid of teachers sometimes 
doubt it today. It is beginning to be believed 
that almost anything voluntary is better than 
almost anything compulsory. It has dawned 
upon pedagogues that a love of music may be 
as useful as enforced hours of boredom in the 
concert hall or studio. 


It follows that what may be actually expedi- 
ency on the part of an artist may be at the same 
time a useful thing in baiting the hook that may 
catch the fish that will be drawn ashore on the 
line of music appreciation. On the other hand, 
expediency has its limits. The artist may stoop 
too far. Safety for art and for the musician him- 
self lies in striking a mean, and it is surely a 
fact that no musician has ever attained lasting 
success by methods that lower him in the eyes 
of his peers. 

Expediency is not always altogether bad, but 
may be disastrous. 
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Nahan Franko has passed away, and with him 
vanishes another figure long familiar to survivors 
of the romantic earlier musical days in New York. 

Truly romantic was Nahan’s own public and per- 
sonal career, with his early appearances as one of the 
several Franko child prodigies, his picturesque asso- 
ciation with various leading orchestras and opera 
companies, and his three marriages to beautiful and 
prominent women. Only the final one was lasting, 
divorce and death ending the others. Nahan is sur- 
vived by his widow, the former Anna Braga, a gifted 
actress in her time at the old Irving Place Theater, 
where Heinrich Conried (later impresario of the 
Metropolitan Opera) produced plays and operettas 
in German. 

I remember Nahan from my childhood as a tall, 
slim, remarkably handsome man, with a fine shock 
of wavy black hair, a pair of athletic shoulders, and 
an arrogant, aggressive manner and carriage. His 
outward belligerency was associated with a truculent 
nature, and frequent fistic encounters climaxed his 
arguments. He usually emerged victor for he pos- 
sessed a powerful wallop. On one occasion, in the 
pre-Prohibition days, he and | were strolling on the 
boardwalk at Long Beach, L. I., when we were 
jostled by five turbulent roughs who had _ palpably 
been drinking the potent liquor of the period. Words 
were followed by immediate action and in a few sec- 
onds Nahan, with one punch for each, had stretched 
three of the attackers prone. 

I knew of only one defeat for him. He was con- 
ducting in Cincinnati and became displeased with the 
performance of his trumpet player. After the con- 
cert he expressed some brusque criticism of the mu- 
sician, and the latter, possibly fearing a physical 
emphasis of Nahan’s beratement, suddenly raised his 
instrument and crashed it down over the leader’s 
head. Upon that gentleman’s recovery he found 
himself in a hospital with many stitches and ban- 
dages covering his cranium. He was truly sporting 
about the incident, for when the penitent trumpetist 
apologized to Nahan some days later, the victim 
remarked: “It’s lucky for me that you don’t play 
tuba.” 

Talent was Nahan’s middle name. He had a 
naturally noble tone and fluent technic on the fiddle. 
He played the solo part of a Johann Strauss waltz 
as convincingly as he performed the Prize Song 
from Meistersinger. He had been in the orchestras 
of most of the famous conductors of the past fifty 
years. He possessed a remarkable memory and 
knew every note of the standard operatic and sym- 
phonic repertoire. Nothing was foreign to his baton, 
and he lent to all his performances a warmth and 
zest which bespoke the German origin of the 
Franko family. He was a good organist and an 
excellent piano accompanist. He composed ingra- 
tiating light music. He wrote marches for the regi- 
mental army band of which he was leader, and a 
fine figure he made in his uniform as he marched and 
conducted in the military parades down Fifth avenue. 

Nahan’s stick waved also over ballet presentations, 
musical comedy, and beer garden concerts in St. 
Louis and many European cities. He served as con- 
certmaster of the Metropolitan and of the Covent 
Garden Opera in London, and conducted several 
performances in both enterprises. 

A few years ago when Nahan was introduced to 
the Prince of Wales here, he said in his characteris- 
tic impudent fashion: “I shouldn’t shake hands with 
you, for your father once scolded me, because I wore 
a black necktie at a Covent Garden performance. 
From his box he spotted the breach of etiquette and 
made me send out for a hurried purchase of the 
conventional white neckband.” 

ene 

Nahan’s criticisms of his players always were per- 
sonal and pithy. To a flute player with a sourish 
tone, he yelled: “Say, what's your instrument made 
of, tin?” On one occasion he employed at Carnegie 
Hall a violinist whom he used also for the dinner 
concerts at the McAlpin Hotel. The player scratched 
a few tones not to Nahan’s liking and he leaned over 
and whispered: “You can’t play unless you hear 
dishes clatter, can you?” He delighted in badger- 
ing players from the symphony orchestras who occa- 
sionally substituted at the McAlpin. One such cel- 
list was greeted with the roaring comment: “You a 
Philharmonic member? You can’t even play a Vic- 
tor Herbert tune in time. Tell your conductor to 


let you come here on off evenings to learn something 
from my boys.” 


ere 

Nahan’s last days were stalked by tragedy. He 
never accustomed himself to the new tonal ways. 
He hated modernistic compositions, prima donna 
conductors, moving picture concerts, talkie orches- 
tras, jazz, wholesale musical production of any kind. 
Jazz bands superseded hotel orchestras; dinner con- 
certs became dance seances; Nahan lost his concert 
mastership at the Metropolitan ; financial reverses at- 
tended his operations in Wall Street ; he resented his 
unemployment and grew dispirited, morose and com- 
plaining. He haunted concerts and operas and to all 
who would listen in the lobbies, he spoke of the great 
music and conductors of the good old days and 
lamented the decline of current art. At the Metro- 
politan he rarely missed a performance of recent 
years, and it became an obsession with him to say 
of the conductor: “Did you hear that fellow’s tem- 
pos? If anyone had conducted that way in my day, 
they would have thrown him into the street. Muck, 
Mahler, Richter, Levi, Seidl, those were conductors. 
These new fellows are shoemakers, not artists.” 

During the past few months Nahan’s friends 
began to fear for him. His eyes wore a haunted 
look, his step dragged. He spoke of nothing but his 
enforced leisure and the ingratitude of the musical 
world. He could never realize that youth must have 
its day and that he had gone out of the picture. 

When the season closed recently he spent hours 
at home, gazing at his framed laurel wreaths and 
testimonials, his signed photographs of musical ce- 
lebrities( and sat fingering and reading his scrap 
books of reviews and his collection of letters from all 
the great musicians he had met. 

Then, mercifully, death came suddenly and took 
him out of a life for which he had no more savor 
and through which he flitted like a ghost of the 
clouded past. 

His friends will remember Nahan with affection- 
ate regret, and among the mourners will be also 
many musicians whom he helped generously when 
they needed assistance during the flaming days of 
his own musical ascendancy and financial prosperity. 

Vale, Nahan, and may your troubled soul find 
peace and consolation with the spirits of the musical 
great whom you venerated so lovingly and so pro- 
foundly. 

ere 

Composers who complain of the cavalier manner 
in which some publishers return rejected works, 
should send them a copy of the recent Tsien-Tsin 
(China) newspaper, which tells that a Pekin author, 
when a native magazine returned his unused manu- 
script, received the following accompanying letter 
from the editor: “Illustrious Brother of the Sun and 
of the Moon—We have perused your manuscript 
with celestial delight. By the bones of our ancestors, 
we swear that we have never met a masterpiece like 
it. If we publish it His Majesty the Emperor will 
command us to take it as a criterion, and to print 
nothing that does not equal it. Since that could 
never be possible in 10,000 years, we return your 
manuscript, trembling and asking your mercy 17,000 
times. Lo, our head is at your feet, and we are the 
slave of your slave.” 

e ® 
From Le Menestrel (Paris) of May 23: 


—Léonard Liebling, rédacteur en chef d’une grande Revue 
Américaine, signale dans son Musicat Courter que Tos- 
canini n’a pas mis un seul compositeur américain aux pro- 
grammes de sa tournée européenne a la téte du Philhar- 


monic Symphony, le plus ancien orchestre des ftats-U1 
Les concerts de ce méme orchestre dans son propre pays 
excluaient également le musique nationale quand le gt: 
chef italien les dirigeait. Pourquoi cet ostracisme Beau 
coup de nouveautés européennes importées par Toscanini en 
Amérique n’étaient pas d’une qualité si remarquable qu’on 
ne put leur comparer aucune ceuvre d’un compositeur au- 
tochtone. “Quel orchestre francais, italien, allemand, suisse 
ou anglais viendrait en Amérique sans y jouer de la musique 
de chez lui?” II serait intéressant de connaitre les 
d'une telle abstention. 
ze FR 


Europeans come over here and star in our musical 
affairs ; and Americans reciprocate by going over to 
Europe and shining in golf, tennis, and other athletic 
events. The Europeans get money for their per 
formances and the Americans get medals. And then 
overseas folk speak of “Dollarland” “Uncle 
Shylock.” 


raisons 


and 


eRe 

In the 1930 Class Annual of the Shelbyville, IIL, 
High School, there are reproduced letters from dis 
tinguished alumni of the institution in which they 
give credit for the education and inspiration received 
there and which enabled them to go on to the great 
things they accomplished later. 

One such missive is from L. E. Behymer, the Los 
Angeles musical and general manager, and he points 
out what a Shelbyville High School 
his own case : 


training did in 


» Cal. 
My dear friends: 

I have been in the impresario business out here for forty 
years. I have been director of expositions, la fiestas, base 
ball and football tournaments, prize fights, first aviation 
meeting ever held in America, and the first motion picture 
theater that ever opened in Los Angeles. I have handled all 
the explorers who ever came to this section, and most of 
the moving picture boys and girls at various times, so that 
I have had a diversified career. No manager in America 
has made a success in so many different angles of the amus« 
ment business—the dramatic world, the musical world, the 
operatic world, and the world of literature. 

I have been decorated by fourteen European countries, 
which is more than any living American has received. And 
still I feel that I have Shelbyville to thank for what I am 
These are only a portion of some one hundred and fifty 
honorary memberships that have come my way from around 
the world. Very few Americans have become Cavalier of 
both Italian and Belgian governments. The Order of the 
Redeemer of the Cross carries with it Knighthood, and no 
other American has received it. I have also had conferred 
upon me the Order of St. Stanislas and St. Vladimir of 
Russia. I say nothing of my German and Bavarian Orders, 
as they are a thing of the past, but the Order of the Double 
Eagle of Montenegro, and that of St. Sava of Serbia, are 
two orders that are but seldom received by an American. 

Still I feel that I have Shelbyville to thank for all that 
I am, because what little education I have, I obtained from 
the Shelbyville public schools. I appreciate the fact that I 
am an alumnus of that splendid institution. 

Very sincerely yours, 
.. E, BEHYMER 

It is rumored that “Bee,” as he is called affection 
ately in Los Angeles, has in the banks of that town, 
also many examples of the Double Eagle of the 
United States, which, in the days when valuable 
metal money used to circulate plentifully in this coun 
try, was the pet name for a twenty dollar gold coin 

eRe 

“What becomes of old and unused operas,” asks 
M. B. H.; “do they merely grow older and remain 
unused ?”’ Sometimes they are revived at the Metro 
politan and then most of the critics grow older very 
suddenly. 

ere 

American music has had its 
too—even if so far only in the 

eRe 

A radio authority reveals that superthinking can 
be induced by heating the brain cells with rays from 
a high-frequency vacuum tube. The process was 
tried several times on an opera tenor and finally he 
exclaimed: “Ah, I have it! All high tones should 
be held only as long as indicated by the composer.” 

ZR eR 

A musical week at the 

June 6, included these winners: 


Romantic movement 
teet. 


from May 30 to 
Baritone, at Fair 


races, 
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mount Park, Ill.; Alto, at Thistledown, Ohio; Fid- 
dler, Churchill Downs, Ky.; Staccato, Connaught, 
Ottawa; Sonata, Mt. Royal Park, Can. 

ene 

The man who introduced jazz to New York in 1916 has 
been visiting London. Quite openly, too.—London Punch. 

ene 

This recent Associated Press paragraph will be 
read with a pang by art loving Americans, and with 
indifference by those of our compatriots who devote 
most of their time in Paris to Zelie’s Les 
Poules, and the execrable American bars of 
(Quartier : 

Paris (A. P.).—France’s finest musical museum, the col- 
lection of the National Conservatory, attracts so few visitors 
that it does not pay to charge admission and hire ticket 
sellers. Only fifty persons viewed the historic instruments 
last year. 


3elles 
the 


It would be interesting to learn from Clarence 
Lucas whether the condition is quite as bad as A. P. 
describes. 

ner se 

Do you know ‘what Ka-ren-ni-o-ke is? In the 
Indian language it means “Place of Beautiful Song.” 
Clarence Adler bestowed the name, Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, 
upon the summer retreat for musicians and music 
lovers which he has established near Lake Placid, 
in the Adirondack Mountains. I have just perused 
a bookiet describing the establishment and its sur- 
roundings, and the pictures and reading matter stir 
the city soul of me with envious longing. 

“One hundred and twenty acres of rugged wood- 
land”; “beautiful rolling country” ; “an ideal summer 
art colony”; “golf, tennis, swimming, boating, fish- 
ing, riding’; “comforts of home with rustic sur- 
roundings”; “limited number of guests to maintain 
an ‘atmosphere intime’”; “large, airy bedrooms” ; 
“delicious home cuisine” ; “individual practise studios 
scattered through the woods, and far apart”; “a ‘Bar- 
natorium’ (old rustic barn, entwined with evergreens, 
and overlooking a double range of mountains) where 
eminent soloists and chamber music organizations 
informal concerts for the Ka-ren-ni-o-ke col- 
ony and the summer residents at Lake Placid and 
other nearby resorts”; “musical guidance or instruc- 
tien can be had from Clarence Adler and other musi- 
cian guests of the camp.” 

If any or all of those attractions bemuse you, 
seize pen and paper and communicate with Clarence 
Adler, 336 Central Park West, New York City, who 
will gladly furnish you with further delectable in- 
formation, including the price for rooms and board. 
I hear that charges are reasonable. That Ka-ren- 
ni-o-ke is marvelously healthful and artistically stim- 
ulative. That it is loads of fun. That dozens of 
famous musicians have visited and praised the Adler 


vive 


undertaking and acres. 

My motive for this unsolicited advertisement of 
Ka-ren-ni-o-ke is purely selfish. While recording 
it | gave myself a whiff of the fragrant Adirondack 
forest, and a sniff of its balsamic air; and I enjoyed 
a vivid mind’s picture of soothing stretches of leafy 
‘een, leaping, burbling mountain streams, wild 
and surcease from the 


v1 
ravines, peaceful footpaths 
towered piles and enwalled chasms known respec- 
tively as the buildings and streets of the city of 
New York. 

Ka-ren-ni-o-ke will see me soon if Europe doesn’t. 

nere*e 

George Bernard Shaw went to a New York Phil- 
harmonic concert in London, the artists’ 
room and complimented Toscanini and the orchestra. 
It has been denied indignantly that after the author 
made his short eulogistic speech, some of the Phil- 
harmonic players whispered to one another, “Who's 
he?” and that one of them explained: “I think he’s 
the manager of the hall.” 

ne OF 

Through the courtesy of Carl D. Kinsey, president 
of the Chicago Musical College, I am enabled to 
publish the attached letter, but Mr. Kinsey failed 
to inform me whether or not he had accepted the 


visited 


offer therein contained : 


tad ition KMIC 

Chamber of Commerce Building Inglewood, Calif 
May 5th 93 

Chicago Musical 

Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen : 

A little over a year ago in the City of Los Angeles I had 
over 4000 students that I taught how to play the piano in 
10 weeks. Since that time I have sold by Radio thousands 
of printed courses, the world’s shortest and most simplified 
method. 

I guarantee to teach any normal white human being hav- 
ing the sincere desire to learn how to play the piano and 
willing to follow the simple instructions, in 7 weeks, one 
lesson each week, practicing at least 20 minutes daily. 

The student will be able to play by ear, any song that he 
now can hum, whistle or sing. The method is copyrighted 
Think this over, a clean honest legitimate business 
You give me the use of about 10 private studio 


College, 


by me 
proposition 


MUSICAL COURIER 


rooms, furnished, do the advertising and charge $100 for the 
course, 50-50 split. Venture to say that it would be quite 
profitable to all concerned. I have 10 instructors. When 
do we move to Chicago? $100,000? 1st year = ¥%. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
“RUSSELL.” 
Address: Care KMIC, Inglewood, Cal. 
erm e 

J. P. F. soliloquizes: “Can not modernistic music 
now be said to have gone the way of all flash’? 

zeme ‘: 

Congress will probably sit all through the summer 
but that should not stir any renewed hope in those 
sad eyed citizens who have been expecting our gov- 
ernment to do something helpful for American art 
and artists. 

nme 

The real grand opera crisis at the Metropolitan 
occurs whenever caterer Emil Katz is caught with- 
out enough rye bread sandwiches for unexpectedly 
large audiences at the Wagner performances. At- 
tendants at the Italian operas prefer wheat bread 
sandwiches; the Wagnerites insist on rye for theirs. 
Coffee consumption also is increased on German 
nights. When French opera is the attraction, the 
Katz sales lead in cake and orangeade. These are 
facts for the musical psychologists. 

zr ese 

Prohibition and the Naval Parley discussions are 
not the only great American discussions of the mo- 
ment, as the attached letter proves conclusively : 

Detroit, Mich., June 3 
Dear Variations: 

I have noticed a remark to the effect that Milwaukee has 
the largest organized concert audience. The number is given 
at 3,500. If that is correct, our Philharmonic audience in 
Detroit still leads, with 3,623 season tickets last Winter. 
And at nearly all our concerts the entire capacity of 4,600 
was taken up with the single sales. 

Milwaukee is going some with 3,500 but if statements are 
to be made the figures speak for themselves. 

We do not claim to have the largest audience in the world 
for the simple reason that we have not the figures of all 
other courses before us. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Jas. FE. Devoe. 
nr ese 

Theodore Weidl has written a book called Musical 
Humor in Beethoven. There must be musical humor 
in Beethoven, for none ever came out of him. 
Gaiety, light heartedness, and a sort of brusque jol- 
lity may be found in some of the pages of Beetho- 
ven, but one would seek in vain for any example of 
what might properly be termed humor. 

erm ee 

A word to the current graduates from the musical 
conservatories: It is not difficult to acquire ideals; 
but the cost of their upkeep is terrible. 

nm ese 

Prof. Dykema, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, says: “The child who cannot sing usually 
comes from a home where the parents cannot sing.” 
The declaration leads Franklin P. Adams, of The 
World, to comment: “How about a class where par- 
ents get a chance to sing? We know of a home 
where the parents no longer can get a song in edge- 
wise.” 

nRme 

Considering the lack of assets possessed just now 
by the average individual, bank credits may soon be 
regulated on the basis of how many cylinders are in 
the borrower’s motor car, and how many tubes he 
possesses in his radio. 


2 


By the way, a radio user’s taste in tone is judged 
by the degree of volume that he requires from his 


loud speaker. The blasts which most persons turn 
on bespeak a high measure of aural vulgarity. 
ere 
And one of the things not yet accomplished by the 
X-ray is the discovery of why no first class original 
violin music is being written these days? 
2ere 
Permanent world’s peace is not yet assured now 
that Krupp’s former cannon foundry at Essen, Ger- 
many, is manufacturing radio sets. 
eRe 
While writing these lines, the strains of Schu- 
mann’s piano concerto float in through the open win- 
dow. I locate the performance (seemingly with 
small orchestra) as coming from Chalif Hall, next 
door. A glance over the published musical announce- 
ments fails to reveal the nature of the concert or of 
the pianist. I enjoy the excellent performance, poeti- 
cal, spirited, in the typical Schumann style. I hear 
the richly deserved applause. How fresh, how lovely, 
how vital, is this most gracious and melodious of all 
piano concertos. My reactions as spy listener con- 
firm anew my conviction that the unseen musical 
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performance is by no means lessened in value or 


effect. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
——-— ©——_ 
OPERA IN ROME 

Senator Libertine, of Rome, in a recent govern- 
mental debate there concerning the $250,000 deficit 
which the Teatro dell’ Opera (Rome Opera) suf- 
fered in 1929-30, said that the subsidy given to that 
institution by the State, should in future be presented 
to the Santa Cecilia Conservatorio. The Senator also 
expressed the opinion that the opera is run on un- 
sound economic principles and therefore it is useless 
to try to stem the present “crisis” by pouring money 
into a sieve as it were. That view expresses noth- 
ing which has not been known for many years to 
keen students of the business side of opera. The 
lyric drama is the most expensive form of musical 
presentation, for it requires a roster of principals, 
a chorus, orchestra, conductor or conductors, assist- 
ant drillmasters, stage executives, and mechanics, 
scenery, costumes, etc. Only in rare instances has 
an entire season of opera giving been financially suc- 
cessful. Italy always was the one country in the 
world to encourage opera beyond the measure of its 
real artistic importance. For a couple of centuries, 
Italians, by and large, were not interested in the 
Lied, in chamber music, in the symphonic literature. 
It is only of recent years that the more cultured in- 
habitants of the Sunny Peninsula have awakened to 
the significance of the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms 
school and its branches. Senator Libertine’s speech 
expressed the correct angle and should bring about 
a much needed musical readjustment in Italy—pro- 
vided, of course, that Mussolini is in agreement with 
it. A violinist and intelligent music lover himself, 
Il Duce, aided by the serious composers of Italy, 
ought to be able to free Italy from its centuries of 
insensate devotion to opera, and enable that land 
to take a leading place in cultivation of the great 
forms of music. The talent is there, but it needs 
encouragement and proper appreciation. Italian 
opera has its proper place in the scheme of musical 
things generally and has developed much finer mate- 
rial, what with Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, 
Puccini, Leoncavallo, Boito, Giordano, Mascagni, 
and others. Senator Libertine’s suggestion to with- 
draw State support from opera is not quite fair un- 
less he could show some way to secure an equiva- 
lent. Art galleries and museums also are unproduc- 
tive financially but no statesman would stultify him- 
self by advocating abandonment of their monetary 
support. 


—<--__—- 


“MUSIC-MINDE D” 

Long Beach, Cal., has again demonstrated its abil- 
ity and vision in financing the musical education of 
one of its exceptional talents. James G. McGarrigle, 
baritone, who has been a pupil of Joseph Ballantyne 
for the past six years, has been sent to New York 
to study for at least two years, all expenses paid by 
the Lions Club (in which the idea started), and 
other Service Clubs, musical organizations, and pri- 
vate citizens. Long Beach is certainly “music- 
minded,” for it has supported the Long Beach 
Municipal Band, Herbert L. Clarke, director, for 
over two decades, the expense, which is a part of the 
regular budget, being over $100,000 per year. The 
past two years the city has contributed $5,000 toward 
the support of the Long Beach Symphony Orches- 
tra, and it will probably do more the coming year. 
The Playground and Recreation Commission ‘sup- 
ports several bands and orchestras, and in the public 
schools there are fine bands and orchestras, which of 
course are supported by taxation. For a city of 
160,000 the support given music is quite remarkable. 

ee ee 


THIS OPERA COMPANY MAKES 
MONEY! 

_ The financial statement of the 1929 season of the 
San Francisco Opera Association is at hand. The 
gross receipts were approximately $8,000 in excess 
of 1928, but the expenses nearly $10,000 more than 
in 1928. The net operating profit for 1929 is 
$2,491.73, about half the amount of 1928. The ac- 
tual figures for 1929 are as follows: revenue, $209,- 
430.79; operating expenses, $206,939.06; operating 
profit, $2,491.73, to which is to be added the item 
of earned interest, $3,168.27, which makes a net 
profit of $5,660.00. 

One hears so much of deficit from promotion of 
grand opera that it is comforting to read this state- 
ment, which shows that opera may be conducted 
profitably. The profit is, of course, not sufficient in 
this case to satisfy the demands of any impresario, 
but the executive committee of the San Francisco 
Opera Association must congratulate itself upon the 
fact that it has no deficit to make up. 
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ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musial Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musicat Courier are in- 
vited to send contributions for this depart- 
ment. Letters should, however, be of gen- 
eral interest and as brief as possible—The 
Editor.) 


Dr. Marafioti’s “Three Weeks” 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, The Musical Courier: 

Under the impressive and seductive title 
of “If You Don’t Like Your Voice, Get a 
New One,” the American Magazine for 
June, 1930, publishes an interview with Dr. 
Mario Marafioti, by Marie Beynon Ray. 
While only a part of it appears in quotation 
marks, yet it must be assumed that Dr. 
Marafioti had made himself familiar with 
the manuscript before it was published, and 
therefore it is only just and fair that he be 
asked to accept responsbility for the state- 
ments made therein. 

Dr. Marafioti is described as having been 
“for many years official laryngologist of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York” 
and especial emphasis laid upon the fact 
that he has made “an intensive study of the 
speaking and singing apparatus of the great- 
est singers in the world.” 

With such a background to draw upon, 
the reader has every right to expect state- 
ments which will bear the closest scrutiny 
and which should be unassailable from every 
possible standpoint. 

However, in the very first few para- 
graphs we find that Dr. Marafioti claims to 
be able to make a new voice in three 
weeks! No, not even in three weeks, for 
by the simple process of “concentrating 
passionately” (whatever that may mean) 
the time can be shortened and the new 
voice delivered in two weeks. If such a 
remark were to be made from the back plat- 
form of a patent medicine waggon, the in- 
telligent person, whether musician or lay- 
man, would merely smile and pass on his 
way. But when such a statement is made 
by a man who is not only an M.D. but 
also a laryngologist, and further one who 
has been associated with such an institution 
as the Metropolitan Opera House, the mat- 
ter becomes far more serious. To claim 
that it is possible to make a new voice 
in two or three weeks is to reveal an abys- 
mal ignorance of those factors which go 
into the production of the voice. Voice is the 
result of a psycho-physical process which in 
any adult exists as a habit of long stand- 
ing, and by no feat of mental or physical 
jugglery can this process be reorganized and 
made over in a few weeks’ time. 

Proceeding further in the perusal of this 
interview, it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that Dr. Marafioti has been singu- 
larly careless in assembling his facts. For 
instance, he is quoted as saying: “The great 
fault with our voices .. . is our method of 
producing them. The German produces his 
voice in his throat, the Frenchman through 
his nose, the Englishman in the mouth and 
nose, the American in the throat and nose, 
and the Italian in the mouth. Aside from 
the absurdity of these statements, Dr. Mara- 
fioti in his book, The New Vocal Art (page 
202), distinctly says that the natural center 
of placement is in the mouth and nose. 
(Italics are his.) This would give the palm 
to the Englishman, nullifying Dr. Marafioti’s 
claim as to the superiority of Italian pro- 
duction. : 

A little later Dr. Marafioti says: “Caruso 
possessed the most balanced vocal machinery 
I have ever examined,” and speaks of “this 
glorious instrument.” Evidently he has for- 
gotten that in an article written by him 
and published in The Musician for June, 
1923, entitled, “What You Can Learn from 
Caruso’s Singing,” he expressly states: 
“Physically, there was no advantage in the 
structural character of Caruso’s throat, no 
magical adjustment that insured his superior- 
ity over others. The legend of the golden 
throat (italics are his) was only an imag- 
inary belief of his admirers or an erroneous 
conception of misinformed writers eager to 
explain his rare vocal phenomenon. In some 
respects his vocal organs were below nor- 
mal standards because of a frequent con- 
gestion of the throat, from which he suf- 
fered, as a result of too much smoking. This 
placed him at a distinct disadvantage, so far 
as physical equipment was concerned, in the 
production of his voice.” It would be inter- 
esting to know how Dr. Marafioti reconciles 

se two statements. . me 
7m. Marafioti quotes Mme. Galli-Curci in 
support of his belief that the perfect place- 
ment of the voice is “at a precise and natural 
focal center in the mouth.” This, he says, 


she calls “the little point.” It is therefore 
surprising to find that in his book, The 
New Vocal Art, Dr. Marafioti expresses 
disagreement with the famous soprano, say- 
ing: “Mme. Galli-Curci’s statement that one 
can sing all the vowels while holding the 
nostrils closed without the slightest change 
in the resonance and quality of the tone is 
in direct opposition to the elementary laws 
of natural voice placement and resonance.” 
From this it would appear that Dr. Mara- 
fioti’s right hand does not know what his 
left is doing. 

However, Dr. Marafioti continues to pile 
absurdity upon absurdity and we are sud- 
denly confronted with the following: “To 
bring the misplaced voice back where it be- 
longs is chiefly a matter of thinking. You 
simply think your voice out of its prison in 
your nose, your throat, your chest, or 
even in your abdomen, and into your 
mouth.” To attempt to elucidate such 
twaddle would be an insult to the readers of 
the Musicat Courter. And again: “Relax 
every muscle in your vocal apparatus—lar- 
ynx, vocal cords, lips, teeth, tongue.” Since 
reading the latter, the writer has been assid- 
uously searching for data upon the relaxation 
of the teeth! 

Dr. Marafioti has also somewhat unwisely 
referred to that unfortunate experiment of 
his which was conducted in the hope of being 
able to prove his contention that it was 
possible to sing (or hum) without using 
the vocal cords. The present writer had, 
in an open letter to the MusicAL Courier, 
published in the issue of March 25, 1926, 
challenged Dr. Marafioti regarding this 
statement and suggested that he furnish 
proof of his assertion that it was possible 
to hum without using the vocal cords. In 
May, 1926, Dr. Marafioti produced a man, 
to use his own words, “who possessed no 
vocal cords, but had, instead, a hard rubber 
tube in his throat, through which he pro- 
duced vague sounds. I taught this man to 
sing—harshly, it is true, but with immense 
volume and resonance and with tone and 
pitch.” What Dr. Marafioti really proved 
by this demonstration was that he was sadly 
lacking in information regarding the science 
of acoustics. It evidently appeared to him to 
be remarkable that this man could, by blow- 
ing sharply through the rubber tube, create 
sounds in his mouth. The air in the mouth 
can be caused to vibrate by other means, 
such as snapping the cheek with the finger, 
but such types of sound production have 
nothing to do with singing. The fact that a 
man by blowing through a tube can create 
sounds in his mouth proves that a man by 
blowing through a tube can create sounds in 


his mouth, just that and nothing more. There 
is no legitimate connection between this and 
humming or singing. The writer in his letter 
to the MusicaL Courier suggested at that 
time that Dr. Marafioti take a high school 
course in anatomy, physiology and physics, in 
order to prevent his falling into further 
errors, but it is quite evident that this ad- 
vice has not been taken. 

Dr. Marafioti also allows it to be said of 
himself that by spending evenings sitting 
on park benches, singing and making merry 
in the damp night air, he ruined his voice, 
“permanently damaging his vocal cords.” If, 
however, as Dr. Marafioti asserts, the voice 
is made in the mouth, damaged vocal cords 
should not affect it. Further, the writer has 
always understood that laryngology was the 
science which dealt with the larynx. If the 
voice is not produced in the larynx, why 
does Dr. Marafioti stress the fact that he is 
a laryngologist? Surely an oral surgeon 
would be better fitted for the task of teach- 
ing singing. 

In conclusion, it can only be said that it 
is greatly to be regretted that his collection 
of obvious and demonstrable absurdities re- 
garding the production of the voice should 
have been launched upon the public. It is 
only to be hoped that their very absurdity 
may act as a protection to the readers and 
that the majority will have too much in 
telligence to be taken in by their specious- 
ness. 

A. C. ZERFFt. 


(Signed) WILLIAM 


Replying to Mr. Lockhardt 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Editor, The Musical Courier: 
Please publish my letter to Mr. Lockhardt. 
It may be (in fact, I am sure it will be!!) 
of great help to singers. 


Dear Mr. Lockhardt: 

Your letter to Mr. Pie about the ne- 
cessity of breathing and breath control is 
fine. We all know that without breath 
there can not be correct tone production, 
but your remark about keeping the 
throat open while we sing is just as mis- 
guiding as singing without breath :—the 
throat does not sing, but to keep the 
throat open misguides the student of 
song to flatten the tongue and tighten 
the throat by trying to keep the throat 
open. This is a great reason why so 
few American people use head reson- 
ance and covered tones, because they 
work hard to keep the throat open. 

Caruso, Battistini, Gigli and all other 
great artists singing with head reson- 
ance do not keep the throat open. 

(Signed) Frank BAKEN. 
P.S. I studied in Italy, Vienna and in 
America with world famous teachers, and 
they all agree on that point. 





I SEE 


The Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce held its twenty-ninth annual 
convention in New York this week. 

Willem Van Hoogstraten and Albert 
Coates will divide the directorial duties 
at the Stadium this summer. 

Nahan Franko, noted conductor and violin- 
ist, passed away on June 7. 

Paderewski is booked for seventy-five piano 
recitals in America during the 1930-31 
season. 

Schumann-Heink is scheduled to make thir- 
ty appearances at Roxy’s during the 
coming week. 

Elisabeth Rethberg and John Charles 
Thomas have given scholarships in the 
School of Musicianship for Singers, 
Anna E. Ziegler, director. 

Alberto Jonas and his wife sail for Los 
Angeles on June 21. 

The Goldman Band begins its ten weeks’ 
season of free concerts on the Mall in 
Central Park next Monday evening. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s The Golden 
Trail was performed by the C-Opera 
Group on June 5 and 6. 

The Fraternal Association of Musicians 
held their annual banquet on May 27. 

The American Institute of Applied Music 
will sponsor four piano recitals. 

Adelaide Gescheidt left on June 7 for Eu- 
rope; she will attend the Bayreuth and 
other festivals. 

Georgia Stark continues her success on tour 
with the Bracale Opera Company. 
Sonia Sharnova is among the new singers 

announced by the Chicago Opera. 

Frank Kneisel is “a worthy son of a famous 
father.” 

Gladys Mathew, American coloratura so- 
prano, won success in opera in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


THAT 


Elisabeth Rethberg’s Paris recital won her 
new laurels. 

London acclaimed Edith Mason in Madame 
Butterfly. 

Gennaro M. Curci’s play, Barbara, will be 
produced on Broadway next season. 
Emilio A. Roxas, accompanied by several 

pupils, will spend two months in Italy. 

Paul Althouse’s summer will be dotted with 
occasional concerts. 

Juliette Lippe, a few days after her appear- 
ance in Detroit at the Sangerfest on 
July 18, 19 and 20, will leave for 
Europe. 

Ethel Barrymore’s daughter is studying for 
grand opera in Milan. 

Frieda Klink is spending the summer at 
Schroon Lake, Y., with the Oscar 
Seagles. 

Edward Ransome is singing in Canada. 

The Dorothy Caruso Recording Studios 
will be closed from July 15 to Au- 
gust 15. 

Virginia Colombati will visit 
Italy, sailing on June 18. 

Grace Hofheimer is revealing the talents of 
some of her pupils in a series of Stein- 
way Hall recitals. 

Ruth Julian Kennard is offering a scholar- 
ship in piano and musicianship work 
for some child, in memory of the late 
Nora Bayes. 

The enrollment is heavy for Effa Ellis Per- 
field’s summer school in Maine. 

The American Orchestral Society probably 
will be reorganized. 

The Institute of Musical Art of the Juilli- 
ard School of Music held its com- 
mencement exercises at Carnegie Hall 
on June 2. 

Erno Rapee believes that America will 
soon startle Europe with her operas. 


her home in 


do you K 
What #7" Know 

(This department has been established 
because of the many requests for informa- 
tion received over the telephone. Readers 
therefore are requested not to phone but 
to send their inquiries by mail. Letters 
of general interest will be answered in this 
column; others will be answered by mail.) 

ScHooL vs. PrivATe INSTRUCTION 

“I am interested in the study of singing 
and would like to have your opinion as to 
whether it is better to attend a school or 
take private lessons?” S. R. G., Brooklyn, 


There can be no preference between 
school instruction and private instruction 
provided the instruction itself is of equal 
excellence. This of course depends en 
tirely upon the teacher, and there are first 
rate teachers out of the schools just as 
there are first rate teachers in the schools. 
The matter of the selection of a teacher, 
whether in or out of a school, is one which 
should have the greatest care, as an in- 
efficient or careless teacher can do tre- 
mendous injury to promising vocal mate- 
rial. As to how that care is to be exer- 
cised the matter would seem to be simple 
enough. Teachers and schools with real 
standing and a genuine reputation are ac- 
ceptable; all others, no matter what their 
promises or claims may be, should be 
shunned. With the publicity that is given 
teachers and schools in the MusICAL 
CouriER, both in its advertising and its 
reading columns, there should be no dif- 
ficulty in making a proper selection. Un 
fortunately, a good many young people 
take teachers’ estimates of themselves and 
are in too much of a hurry to make a start 
to give the matter of the selection of a 
teacher the careful attention it deserves. 

THe VIoLA THE CELLO 
“On the cover of the May 3 issue of the 

Musicat Courter, you published-a_ picture 
of the Hart House String Quartet in a play- 
ing attitude. Kindly inform me which of 
the three instruments that look alike (in a 
violin shape) is the viola. I would like to 
know whether there is any special way of 
placing the instruments or the musicians re- 
spective of each other while playing?” S. V., 
San Juan, P. R. 

The Hart House Quartet is sitting in 
the orthodox manner. First and second 
violins opposite each other and nearest to 
the audience. The viola sits to the left of 
the first violin, the cello next to the second 
violin Different seating arrangements 
have been tried by prominent quartets, but 
the old one seems to be the best for tonal 
balance. The lighter toned instruments 
are properly placed nearest the listeners. 


Is Opposite 


VocaL TEACHER WANTED IN 


WESTBROOKE 


VICINITY OF 


“Could you inform me of the names of 
any good vocal teachers who will teach 
anywhere near the vicinity of Westbrooke, 
Conn., this summer? Westbrooke is one 
hour from Hartford, forty minutes from 
New Haven, and twenty minutes from New 
London. I am spending the summer at 
Westbrooke, and I would like to study 
while there. I am a professional singer and 
teacher.” L. F., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If well known vocal teachers who are 
to teach in the vicinity of Westbrooke 
this summer will send their names to the 
Musica Courter they will be forwarded 
to L. F. 

Unusuat But Nort Incorrect 

“Please let me know if I can use the first 
stanza of a song I have written after the 
last for a chorus. Is it correct?” 

D. A. W., Chicago, II 

It would be unusual, but not incorrect. 
There are no set rules for the construc 
tion of popular songs. If the words of 
your first stanza are suitable for a chorus 
you might try the innnovation of using 
them. 


StrraccrArt ACTIVE IN ITALY 

“Will you kindly tell me whether or not 
Riccardo Stracciari, the baritone, is. still 
singing in opera or concert, and if so, 
where, and where can I get information rela 
tive to dates, etc. Is his home in the 
United States?” C. F. K., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Mr. Stracciari is now in Italy, and is 
singing in both opera and concert. His 
home is in San Remo, Italy. Further in 
formation regarding Mr. Stracciari’s ac- 
tivities can be secured from Mr. Pas- 
quali Simonelli, Italian Savings Bank, 60 
Spring St., New York City. 
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TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL 
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WOLFF and SACHS 


Established 1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
Berlin W. 9, Linkstrasse, 42 
Cable address: Musikwolff 


Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Withelm Furtwangler, Conductor) 


Menagers Bruno Walter Concerts 


Directors of concert and operatic tours of 
many famous artists throughout Europe. 


Representatives of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York for Middle Europe 
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RUDOLF LARSEN 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN 
Assistant to PROF. LEOPOLD AUER for 8 years 
414 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, W. Y. 828 Carnegie Hall, N Y. C, 
Telephone Nevins 1518 
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l 42nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Van. 6820 
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MME. BARBARA 


GROSSI 


formerly Grand Opera and 
Concert Singer 
The natural method for the emission of the 
voice. A _ specialist for the female voice. 
Voice trial free 
—— LANGUAGES —— 
104 West 40th Street, New York 
Apartment 23 
Phone: Lackawanna 6438 
By appointment eosaly 
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1412 Steinway 
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ELEANOR SPENCER “A GREAT ARTIST” 


“left a strong impres- 


Upon leaving America after her brief visit ing and fascinating,” 
grand style,” “de- 


here during the winter, Eleanor Spencer re- sion,” “a musician of the 
turned to Europe for an active season of con-  lightful,” “very rare art of phrasing,” are 
certs which took her through Austria, Po- frequent. These are quoted from the Neue 
Freie Presse, the Neues Wiener Tageblatt, 
and the Wiener Zeitung. 

The Neues Wiener Tageblatt further says 
that Miss Spencer “played modern music 
with great elan,” and that “in her one 
heard an artist of thorough intellectual pow- 
ers who deserves her steadily increasing in- 
ternational fame.” The Neues Wiener Jour- 
nal comments in similar vein, saying that 
Miss Spencer “proved especially delightful 
in a group of modern compositions,” while 
the Wiener Zeitung calls particular atten- 
tion to the fact that “her unusual vitality, 
the beauty of her tone production and the 
very rare art of phrasing, place her in the 
front rank of pianists.” 

One of the best descriptions of this vital 
personality is found in the Weltblatt, Vienna, 
March 27, 1930: “A great artist—cultivated, 
spiritual and through her great clarity of 
style and delivery an extraordinarily fasci- 
nating pianist of high rank. She is the blue- 
blooded artist, fine-grained to her finger- 
tips and still most colorful and large in 
tone production. Her technique is like lace, 
filled with light and shade, but with dynamic 
contrasts. In Scarlatti she began her pro- 
gram splendidly and the beautiful Schumann 
sonata seemed to be a living experience in 
the heart of the artist.” 

The Bohemia, Prague, “Full of en- 
ergy and plastic contour was Eleanor Spen- 
commanding reading of that noble, 

imaginative work—the Schumann Concerto.” 
a reflection of In October Miss Spencer leaves for a 
press. tour of Spain, after which she will play in 
“strik Paris with one of the leading orchestras. 
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says: 
land, Hungary and other countries adja-  cer’s 
cent 
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success was great, and 
America through the 
“purity of style,” 
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DIANA KASNER 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
ASSISTANT TO WM. THORNER 
470 West End Ave., N. Y. ‘Tel. Trafalgar 0154 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
STUDIO: 

326A W. 77th St. 
New York 
Telephone Trafalgar 4385 


Studio: 
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Voice Production 
without Interference 








JOSEFIN 


HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist."-—Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
215 W. 75th St., N.Y.C. Phone: Trafalgar 2377 


TINA PAGGI 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
care of Musica Courier, 113 W. 57th St.. N. Y. 


ANNA EARNSHAW 


SOPRANO 
Mgt: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd St., 
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ANNABEL MORRIS BUCHANAN 


Composer of Son 
AN OLD SONG (Carl. Wate? 
A MAY MADRIGAL (Carl Fischer) 
PLACE OF DREAMS (Carl Fischer) 


MAUDE MARION TRACY 


SPECIALIST IN TONE PLACEMENT 
Dorothy Cartier—Lyric Soprano—Artist-Pupil 
Studio: 939 8th Ave., N. Y.  Tel.: 1370 Columbus 

















j 1913 it was his privilege to visit Frogmore, 
| S. C., an island settlement with a population 
| consisting totally of Negroes. It was there 
| that he collected his melodies, which he 
has harmonized for mixed quartet or 
chorus. The words are of the usual mean- 
ingless sort that negroes sing, and the 
music that strange development of the old 


PUBLICATIONS 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., 


Remember, a song, by Bainbridge 
is i rioli i d. lib.) For ; : 
age — — en . hos selected hymn tunes of the whites which we 
his jusica ing J s ‘ Re agen 
a poem by Christina Rossetti. The music is with ta dited d 
broad, colorful and impressive. , wussian olk-Songs, edited and com- 
In the Springtime, a song by Pierre piled by Florence Hudson Botsford.— 
Vahouite The % a sre taken from There is a long introduction by Boris 
a) > « « 4 > . ° ° ® Ps 
~ e ss f AT xia Toletos. The nwsic Brasol in which he explains in considerable 
= Se ae hie at ry to Maria Kurenko, i ; detail the use and importance of Russian 
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brilliant, bright and vivid allegro, full of folk songs. The songs are given with 
tl pirit f May that is in the poem Russian and English words, and the ar- 
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Twelve Concert Etudes for violin by rangements are for piano and a solo voice. 
Albert Meiff.—They are published in 
Fischer's American Academic Series, and 
are intended for the development of ad- 
technical skill and virtuoso 
plishments he several studies are 
cated to Elman, Zimbalist, Auer, Heifetz, 
Piastro, Kreisler, Achron, Seidel, Lubo- 
hutz, Spalding, Bailly and Kochansky, all 
as is set forth in a preface by the 
testified to the artistic 
accepting the dedi- 
them as among the 
violin study 
More need 
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Master Institute Junior Students 
Give Recital 
dedi- A recital by junior students of the Master 
Institute of Roerich Museum in New York 
given on May 17 at Roerich Hall, by the fol- 
lowing: Arlene Hillelson, Tiela Fine, Rich- 
ard Adler, Tom Robinson, Charlotte Sloan, 
Alice Kahn, Annabelle Lapin, Donald Bry, 
Melvin Socoloff, Miriam Hoffman, Geral- 
dine Schartenberg, Geraldine Lng poate Shir- 
ley Kosman, Kitty Gordon, Fifi Lazaris and 
Luther Mandel, who played compositions by 
Burgmuller, Schumann, Grieg, Schubert, 
Clementi, Beethoven, Beethoven - Busoni, 
Bach, Gurlitt, Kuhlau, Tschaikowsky, Mas 
Editions by Edwin Hughes.—Schirmer — senet and Mozart with fine success. A group 
advertises an imposing list of piano works of more advanced students, Elsa Garillo, 
edited or arranged by Edwin Hughes. On Marjorie Ellman, Muriel Greenberg, Selma 
this list are the twenty-two com- Glaser, Murray Socoloff, Edward Trest- 
posers, and many of represented mann, Bernice Glaser and Libby Lapin 
by a number of works, sometimes as many played compositions of Grieg, Beethoven, 
ten. The list includes Bach, Liszt, Schumann, Chopin and Mozart, with 
Brahms, Chopin, Clementi, Beethoven, tone and assurance. More mature work and 
Mozart, Franck, Grieg, Leschetizky, Mac- technic were shown by Nettie Berg, 
Dowell, Mendelssohn, Nollet, Powell, Ru- Jeanette Hobel, Dorothy Blumberg and 
binstein S ibert, Schumann Blair Howes in compositions of Grieg, 
and Strauss. In addition to this there is Brahms, Mozart and Chopin. 
the Hughes edition of master works for The program marked the last concert of 
the young, twelve volumes, including works junior and intermediate grades for this sea- 
bv Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg, Handel, son. The students who participated are 
Mendelssohn, Mozart. Schubert, Schumann, pupils of Maurice Lichtmann, Ethel Prince 
Tschaikowsky and Weber. Thompson, Marion Spencer, Ida Goldstein, 
The Strauss arrangement is a_ concert David Barnett, Esther Lichtmann, Max 
piano by Edwin Hughes of Drittler, Lichtmann and Edith Carle. 
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Wiener Blut Waltz. - 
sona- Helen Alexander 


concertos and a number of concertos, 
tas, variations, studies and so on. The work a 
At Wurlitzer 
sized audience attended the 


in this collection by John Powell is his 
Negro Rhapsody, of which Mr. Hughes has 
arranged a second piano part from the Alexander, her program | : 
eratic arias and songs in English. Miss 
Alexander has a soprano voice of good 
quality and wide range; her diction is par- 
ticularly good and her interpretations com- 
mendable. She was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and responded to encores. Sascha 
Berzinsky, violinist, was an addition to the 
successful evening, and Oddone Sommovigo 
furnished brilliant accompaniments for both 
vocalist and violinist 


Auditorium recently, a good 
concert of Helen 
consisting of op- 
rchestra score. 


As already said, 


and it is in such 


this is an imposing list, 
demand that it continues 


to increase in size and importance 


Twelve Musical 
by Paul Ducelle. 


1] 


Memories for piano, 
hey are simple little 
pieces, originally copyrighted in 1901, now 
re-issued. Their long life is sufficient proof 
of their genuine educational importance. 

Vacation on The Farm, six pieces for 
juveniles by Olive P. Endres.—They are 
lively and entertaining, colorful and indi- 
cative of real musical invention as well as 
teaching experience on the part of the The Cornish 
composer. will celebrate its fifteenth birthday anni- 

Thirty-Six South Carolina Spirituals, versary on Monday evening, June 16. Mar- 
collected and harmonized by Carl Diton. tha Graham and Louise Horst will provide 
—In a foreword the author says that in the program. 


Cornish School’s Fifteenth 
Birthday 
School of 


Seattle, Wash., 


VICTOR ANDOGA 


Member of Faculty—Curtis Institute of Music 
STAGE INSTRUCTION—OPERATIC COACHING 
Studio: 807 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Rhinelander 3499 





“From the Beginning to the Concert Stage” 


ALEXANDER BERNE STUDIOS 


ALEXANDER BERNE, Director 
PIANO — ORGAN — HARMONY 
28 E. Kinney St.,Newark,N.J. Phone Market 4160 


HUNTER 


CONCERT BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
D 810 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. Tel. Circle 0924 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON 


STUDIO of ACTING 
Coaching for Professional Singers— 
Opera and Light Opera 
By Appointment: 15 West 67th St., New York City 
Phones: Susquehanna 1670- —Trafalgar 1162 


ELSA LEHMAN 


INTERPRETER OF CHARAOTERISTIO SONGS OF THE SOUTH 
Miss Lehman’s work is especially adapted for 
Clubs and Social Functions 


EmMILiIB SaRTER _ Managemen 
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Steinway Hall, New York 
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For six years coach to 
Giovanni Martinelli 


Teacher of 
Della Samoiloff 
Summer Address 

c/o Enrico Barbarini, 


Santa Radegonda 10, 
Milan, Italy 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
202 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - - - - - 


703 Steinway Hall 
Circle 5161 





Personal address: 





Pennsylvania 


BACHNER 


VOICE 


World renowned artists who have 
studied with Bachner include 
SIGRID ONEGIN 
HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS 
KARIN BRANZELL 


Berlin, Germany 
Pariserstr. 39. W. 15 
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MUSICAL 


Josephine Forsyth, Singer and 


Composer, Is Honored by American 
Legion and Other Organizations 


JOSEPHINE FORSYTH, 


singer and composer, 
Commander Barry Sullivan of Los 


who ts here seen receiving the Certificate of 
Angeles Post 336 of the American Legion, for 


Appreciation from 


having granted the right to use her musical composition of the Lord's Prayer in the 


Sacred Ritual of the American Legion. 


Pietro Gentile, baritone, 


With Miss Forsyth and Commander Barry is 
a new member of Post 336, and the first comrade to have 


sung the Lord’s Prayer in the Ritual for the Dead. 


During her winter sojourn in Beverly 
Hills, Cal., Josephine Forsyth (in private 
life, Mrs. Philip Andrew Myers) firmly en- 
deared herself to the residents of Beverly 
Hills and Los Angeles, not alone socially, 
but musically as well. Many receptions, teas 
and luncheons were given in her honor, and, 
in turn, she and Mr. Myers entertained their 
friends with a series of Sunday evening “at 
homes,” when a coterie of brilliant artists 
gave impromptu musical programs. Before 
her departure for New York, twenty-five 
California friends presented Miss Forsyth 
with an exquisitely hand-chased loving cup 
of silver, in token of their friendship. 

Many honors were bestowed upon Miss 
Forsyth during her stay on the Coast. The 
most recent was the presentation of a dis- 
tinguished service citation, the Certificate of 
Appreciation, given by Commander Barry 
Sullivan of Los Angeles Post 336 of the 
American Legion, representing the National 
Office, in appreciation of her privilege in 
granting to the Legion the right to use her 
musical setting of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Sacred Ritual of the American Legion. Pie- 
tro Gentile, popular baritone on the Coast, 
and a new member of Post 336, was the first 
comrade to sing this composition, at a con- 
cert sponsored by the American Legion for 
disabled veterans on May 8. 

The reverent, devotional fervor of this 
song leaves an indelible impression on the 
minds of its listeners, and for this reason 
has found its place in concerts, dedications, 
inaugurations, benefits and church services 
from Coast to Coast. It was written for the 
composer’ s own wedding two years ago, and 
has since been heard at other wedding cere- 
monies. It recently was sung by Mr. Gen- 
tile at a wedding in Beverly Hills, when the 
beauty of the song and the glorious, prayer- 
ful voice of the singer left an unforgettable 
memory for the bridal couple and guests. 

Mr. Gentile, accompanied at the piano 
by the composer, also was invited to sing the 
Lord’s Prayer at the opening session of the 
City Council of Los Angeles, this being the 
first time in city history that a council meet- 
ing was opened by a religious feature. As 
a request number, the baritone also sang 
Joy Cometh in the Morning, by Miss For- 
syth. 

Another honor occasion for Miss Forsyth 
was the Sunrise Easter Service of the 


Men’s Breakfast Club of Los Angeles (an 
organization with a membership of a thou- 
sand, when Mr. Gentile, accompanied at the 
piano by the composer, and assisted at the 
harp by Julie Kellar, again sang the Lord’s 
Prayer, and also a new composition by Miss 
Forsyth, Oh, Hearken Today, which was 
received with such approbation that she ded- 
icated it to the club. This new song also 
was sung before the Woman's Breakfast 
Club, which presented Miss Forsyth with an 
honorary membership to the club. 


Recital by Leon Glasser Pupils 


Lucille Negrin, Jeanette Ellner and Ber- 
nard Marx, violin pupils of Leon Glasser, 
with Elizabeth Greenschpoon, cellist, and a 
string ensemble of eighteen players, were 
heard in an interesting recital at Roerich 
Museum Hall, New York, May 23, William 
Friedman at the piano. 

Miss Negrin played the Symphony Es- 
pagnole (Lalo) and pieces by Fibich, Ach- 
ron, Tartini-Kreisler, with real expression, 
splendid double stopping and very advanced 
technic. Jeanette Ellner was heard in the 
Wieniawski concerto, Bach and Chopin- 
Sarasate pieces; she has highly developed 
technic based on great talent. Young Mr. 
Marx played the concerto by Mendelssohn, 
also pieces by Ries and Sarasate, showing 
poise and warm musical temperament; the 
three young artists played from memory 
and received flowers. The string ensemble 
was heard in a Vivaldi concerto and Marche 
a La Turca (Mozart), playing with ex- 
cellent attack and enthusiasm. 


A Neuer-Noble Voyage 


Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Neuer, with their 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 
lister Noble, will sail for Europe on June 18, 
aboard the Europa. The party plans an ex- 
tended Continental tour, including a visit to 
Norway and Sweden, and will return to New 
York the middle of August. 
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ADOLFO BETTI 


SUMMER ADDRESS: BAGNI DI LUCCA, ITALY 


COTTLOW 


INTERNATIONALLY RENOWNED PIANIST 


709 Steinway Hall and 
385 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 








Studios: Steinway Piano 


Duo-Art Records 














Piano 
Harmony—C om position 
1881 Grand Concourse, N. Y. C. Tel. Sedgwick 0910 


KATHRYN WITWER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
119 = S7th St., __New York 


ame BROWNING se 
OUISE BAVE 


LYRIC COLORATURA 
Address: CAPITOL THEATRE, 1639 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Wilson LAMB 


RENZO VIOLA 





Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Southwest: Horner-Witte 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SOPRANO — Now Booking 


Mct. PAUL BERTHOUD, 








== -YABARITONE 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


ALBERTO JONAS 


SCHLIEDER 


D CREATIVE MUSICAL THINKING 

E Taught through Improvisation, Meaning Lawful, not Haphazard, 
R Musical Self-Expression 
I 
Cc 
K 





Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of Many 
Famous Pianists 


19 West 85th Street, 
New York 
Endicott 2084, 


Telephones: 
Susquehanna 4500. 


Celebrated Spanish 





Summer INTENSIVE CouRsESs 

(New York—July) (Berkeley, Cal.—August) 
(Denver, Colo.—September) 

Tel. Trafalgar 4200 


Studio: 27 West 72nd St, New York 








The DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 


(As originated by the late Carre Louise Dunning) 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean of Dunning Faculty, 


160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon. 


HE Dunning System is now under the supervision of a faculty of 

specialized Normal teachers who conduct Normal classes in different 
sections of the country. Thousands of teachers have found in this spe- 
cialized system, not only a thorough training for a successful career, 
but also a competent income. It has raised the standards of efficiency 
for foundation training throughout the country. 
The world’s best musicians have recommended it, and 
Teachers owe it to them- 


It is unique, reliable 
and scientific. 
children from leading families are using it. 
selves, their pupils, and the community to get the best and give the 
best. Dunning teachers are in demand because there is always a field 
for specialists. Then why not take the Normal Course and become a 
specialist? 


Gw9 


Booklet of information and dates for classes will be furnished by 
the Dean, 160 East 68th Street, Portland Oregon, 
or Secretary, 72 East 79th Street, New York City 
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CLARE OSBORNE REED 


Pianist — Artist Teacher 


Director Columbia School of Music 


509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Voice 


Teacnesr or Famous ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. T@th Bt.. New York City Tel. Endicott 8144 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
74th St., New York 





245 W Tel. Endicott 3073 


ALLAN JONES 
TENOR 


Management: Haensel and Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 


IRENE FREIMANN 


CONCERT PIANiST—TEACHER 


249 W. 80th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: Susquehanna 7480 
Suerman Squarp Stopios, Tel. Trafalgar 6701 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
(Telephone Nevins 3840 for Appointment) 














VINCENT V. 


HUBBARD 


Successor to Antuur J. Husparp 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


DAISY ELGIN 


SOPRANO 
R. E. Johnston 
New York 


JOHN HEATH 


Pianist 
Srupr1o, 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January. 
Villa Nocturne, Blvd. de Tenao, Monte Carlo, January until May. 


MUSICAL ADVISORY BUREAU 


(Under the direction of MRS. PERCY PITT and 
MRS. LAURI KENNEDY, Mus. Bac.) 
Grorrian Hatt, 115 Wicmore St., Lonpon, ENGLAND 
Established to assist and to give unprejudiced and unbiased 
advice to artists and students in selecting teachers, ar- 
ranging auditions and recitals, and in helping in estab- 

lishing careers in Europe. 


ARTHUR HICE 


CONCERT PIANIST 

521 Steinway Hall, New York (Mondays) 
311 S. 22nd St., Philadelphia 

For fall particulars, apply 

MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 

Steinway Hell, New York 





Studio: 





Met.: 
1451 Broadway 
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ANN HAMILTON 


Dramatic Soprano 


R. E. Johnston 
New York 





Management: 
1451 Broadway 




















MELANIE KURT 


Former member of 
MerropouitaNn Opera ComMPANY 


Authorized Representative of 
Lilli Lehmann Method 
Berlin, Germany 
W 50 Schaperstrasse 30 

















MARY 


LEWIS 


Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 


Victor Records 


Management: L. E. BEHYMER 








705 Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Music Notes from Coast to Coast 








Cincinnati, Ohio. The Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music and College of Music of 
Cincinnati were responsible for bringing to 
Cincinnati the very talented André Marchal 
in a recital at Christ Church. After play- 
ing a delightful program of Bach, De Mage, 
d’Aquin, Vierne, and Franck, this talented 
organist, who plays under the great handi- 
cap of blindess, improvised in symphonic 
form on themes contributed at the moment 
of performance by four contemporary artists 

Albino Gorno, Sidney Durst, J. Alfred 
Schehl and George Leighton. There was 
much beauty in Andre Marchal’s playing; 
great technical powers and extraordinary 
command of the several keyboards, and he 
proved himself a kin to genius in the art of 
improvising. R. E 

CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF Music 

The Frederick Shailer Evans prize was 
awarded to Blanche Brant on May 7, when 
this important annual piano contest was held 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
The prize was a Groves Musical Dictionary 
set, to be presented to Miss Brant by Dean 
Evans at Commencement in June. Nancy 
Baldwin, a close second, won honorable 
—— The judges were Augustus O. 

Palm, Jr., Dr. Walter H. Bucher, Prof. 
Louise Braud of the University of Cincin- 
nati, and Daniel Ericourt and Louis Saverne 
of the Conservatory piano faculty. The con- 
testants were required to play Chopin’s C 
sharp minor Scherzo and one composition 
of their own selection. 

At the Madisonville Music Club meeting, 
on May 12, two new compositions of Clara 
Gregory Bridge, of the piano faculty, were 
sung by ray ee Kains, baritone, a pupil 
of John A. Hoffman. One of these charm- 
ing aca ye is from a poem in the style 
of the fifteenth century rondel, which Jen- 
nie Moore Bryan composed. The words of 
the other composition were written by Levi 
Gilbert, former editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate. 

Thomas James Kelly, of the voice faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
presented a lecture-recital on The Evolu- 
tion of the Aria, for the Music Circle of the 
Woman's Club of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, at its May meeting. Mr. Kelly 
opened this interesting program with the 
prologue to the opera, Euridice, the first 
opera publicly performed in 1600. Students 
from the studio of Mr. Kelly illustrated this 
lecture-recital, singing arias dating from 
the seventeenth century through the twen- 
tieth century. Students who aided so ma- 
terially in this interesting program were 
Mary Purcell, Kathryn Kaufman, Mrs. 
Charles E. Weber (a pupil of Dan Beddoe), 
Melba Gibson Mee, Nadelle and Wilma 
Schuping, the latter student closing the pro- 
gram with the Song of the Bride from the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff opera, The Bride of the 
Tsar. The accompanists were Grace Wood- 
ruff, Mrs. Henry Twitchell and Mr. Kelly. 

Clippings from New York papers, re- 
ceived at the Conservatory, tell of the ova- 
tion Dan Beddoe, celebrated tenor of the 
Conservatory faculty, received when he was 
soloist with the Columbia University 
Chorus for the spring concert, presented at 
Carnegie Hall, under the direction of Wal- 
ter Henry Hall. 

Vladimir Bakaleinikoff has returned from 

Elkhart, Ind., where he was a judge in the 
state contest of high school bands and or- 
chestras. 
_ Frances T. Crowley, director of the Pub- 
lic School Music department of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, returned from 
an Interstate Music Contest in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., where she served as one of the 
judges. Ada Bicking, who received an hon- 
orary degree from the Conservatory is state 
director of Music Education of the State 
Education Department of Michigan. 

On May 12 Jean Howe was presented in 
a piano recital by Dr. Karol Liszniewski. 
Miss Howe, who received her academic 
diploma last June, is a candidate for her 
bachelor of music degree. This talented 
pianist presented two of her own composi- 
tions at the recital of original compositions 
by pupils from the class of Dr. George A. 
Leighton, which won praise. 

On May 13, John A. Hoffmann, 
voice faculty, presented two of his gifted 
pupils in a song recital—Mary Alice Cheney, 
mezzo-contralto, and Sherwood Kains, bari- 
tone. Both are well known in Cincinnati 
music circ les. 

Dan Beddoe presented Janie 
a song recital on May 16. Miss Ellwood, 
who received her collegiate diploma last 
year, is a candidate for the degree of bache- 
lor of music. 


of the 
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Charleston, S.C. An orchestra 
concert was given here recently at which 
Myriam Hamer, pianist, played the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto in B flat minor. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under G. Theo- 
dore Wichmann, conductor, closed this sea- 
son’s offerings by playing works by Gold- 


mark, Tschaikowsky and Strauss. Miss 
Hamer gave a forceful and profound per- 
formance of the Tschaikowsky number. 
The young pianist had mastered its techni- 
cal requirements, and despite the fact that 
this was her debut, she played with assur- 
ance, force and remarkable brilliance. She 
is a pupil of Hester B. Finger. T 


Lancaster, Pa. The medieval moral- 
ity play, Everyman, was presented on June 
3 by the dramatic club of Franklin and 
Marshall College, following which a pro- 
gram of music was given by the Glee Club. 
The play was under the direction of Alvin 
3elden, and the music directed by Allan 
Hammond. N 


Long Beach, Cal. The Creative 
Section of the Woman’s Music Club put on 
the annual program of compositions by its 
members. Jane Stanley is the director, and 
the composers represented on the program 
were Inez Fairbanks, Mesdames C. J. Carl- 
son, Alice Maynard Griggs, Lee Combs, 
George A. Brown, William York, Burr A. 
3rown, Sheldon Enders, Kate La Rue 
Harper, and Lena Cloud Mueller. The 
work consisted of vocal choruses, trios, 
quartets and solos, and violin, piano and 
harp solos. A Spanish Fiesta, put on by 
the club as a benefit for the Scholarship 
Fund, was a success, as over $200 was 
added to the fund. Mrs. Henry Voisard is 
the newly elected president, taking the place 
of Mrs. Albert Small, who has served the 
club for two years. 

Clark Sparks, tenor; and Frances and 
Elizabeth Copeland, two-piano _recitalists, 
gave a program for the Ebell Club. 

Joseph Ballantyne presented a group of 
his vocal pupils in a studio recital. Excerpts 
from standard grand operas made up the 
program. Mr. Ballantyne is going to have 
a class in study of grand opera this season, 
taking up the entire operas, singing the 
choruses, and arias, and the stories; all 
his vocal pupils will be entitled to member- 
ship in this class. 

L. D. Frey, manager of the Long Beach 
Philharmonic Course, announces the fol- 
lowing artists for the 1930-1931 season: 
Mary Garden, Lawrence Tibbett, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Marie Olszewska, Kedroff Male 
Quartet, Dino Borgioli, Maier and Patti- 
son, Mischa Elman and the Cherniavsky 
Trio. M. G. 


Miami, Fla. Two \ecture-recitals on 
ultra-modern music, in Spanish, were given 
by Julian DeGray, head of the piano de- 
partment of the Conservatory of Miami, in 
Havana, Cuba, on May 31 and June 3. Mr. 
DeGray has been asked to inaugurate the 
programs of the newly formed Sociedad de 
Musica Contemporanea in that city, as a 
result of his successful series of lecture 
recitals in Miami. 

Hannah Asher, of the Conservatory facul- 
ty, was invited to be a piano soloist at the 
Southern Music Teachers’ Institute, to be 
held in Athens, Ga., through June and July. 
3ertha Foster, director of the Conserva- 
tory, was also invited to take part in the 
discussion of piano instruction. 

An exceptionally fine pupil’s recital was 
given by Mildred Greenberg, pianist, pupil 
of Mrs. Asher. Other successful recitals 
recently have been given by Lulah Coding- 
ton, Louise Warren and Joe Tarpley, pupils 
of Julian DeGray. A. F. W. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. T. C. Donovan, 
a past president of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, an officer of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs and long identified with 
musical projects, was elected president of 
The Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs during the recent convention at Har- 
risburg. 

At the Tuesday Musical Club’s luncheon, 
in Upper Memorial Hall, Mrs. George H. 
Wilson, who is saying goodby to active 
work in the managerial field after being as- 
sociated with musical life for fifty-five 
years, was the guest of honor. In apprecia- 
tion of her invaluable services as secretary- 
treasurer of the club over a_ period of 
twenty-two years, Mrs. Wilson was pre- 
sented with an annuity and a radio. The 
musical part of the program was devoted 
to the performance of Sigmund Spaeth’s 
opulently interesting and funny “Jack and 
Jill” in the styles of various composers. 
— in the presentation were Mrs. 

. Lee, as the hooded, robed and bald Ger 
man professor; Helen Marie Greenwood 
and Mesdames B. O. Austin, Henry E. 
Cole, R. Allen, Harvey Fouse and M. W. 
St. Johns as the musicians. 

Mae MacKenzie and Florence Bernstein, 
teachers of the Matthay principles, pre- 
sented their pupils in joint recital at Utility 
Hall. The makeup of the program was 
diverse, interesting and unhackneyed, sev- 
eral of the players offering original pieces. 

The Women’s Glee Club of the Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgh, under the direction of 
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Mgt.: HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


Summer Master Class, N. Y. City, Jum. 30-Aug. 9 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERT HOUR 
Richard Copley, 10 E. 43rd St., New York 





Management: 
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VOICE PRODUCTION 
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CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


sROMANI 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
244 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel. 6910 Riverside 
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SOPRANO 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


Professor of Choral Music, Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 


WINIFRED PLETTS 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
80 West 82nd Street, New York City 


Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 55th St. 
Tel.: 1787 Circle 











New York 





Star with Caruso in Vienna, Berlin, and 
Covent Garden 


FRANCILLO - KAUFFMANN 


Coloratura Soprano Advanced Classes 
Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Badenschestr. 14 


EDWARD WEISS 


PIANIST 


Busoni’s Favorite Exponent of bis Principles 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Detmolder Str. 64 


ANNA CASE 


Famous American 
Soprano 








Exclusive Management: 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


LUCREZIA 


ORI 


Baldwin Piano 


SCHOOL of VOICE HYGIENE 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-10 
Scientifically treats DEFECTIVE VOICE 
and SPEECH Disorders 


Stuttering, Stammering, Lisping, Hoarseness, Loss 
of Voice, Vocal debility, etc. 





Management 

Maud 
Winthrop 

Gibbon 

129 W. 48th St. 

New York City 

Phone Bryant 8400 

Victor Records 





Dr. Jonn J. Luveare, Director 
Circle 0593 
Lehigh 2460 


Consultation Hours 
2 to 5 p.m. daily 
Mon. and Thurs. 8 to 9 p.m. 
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271 Central Park West. 
New York City 
Steinway Piano 
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Harvey Gaul, gave its home concert at Car- 
negie Music Hall. The soloists were Letha 
Frazier Rankin, soprano, and Georgia Or- 
wig, pianist, each of whom offered a group, 
and, with Earl Mitchel, organist, assisted 
in the presentation of D’Indy’s cantata, 
Saint Mary Magdalena. 

Pittsburgh certainly is choral conscious, 
for there are no fewer than twenty of these 
organizations choraling this year, success- 
fully and in a major way. The last to ap- 
pear was the Clef Choir, an a cappella or- 
ganization of colored singers that dates from 
1907. At Carnegie Music Hall, these 
chanteurs and chanteuses presented an in- 
teresting program composed mostly of 
spirituals. Dr. James Monroe Burwell, 
tenor, was the soloist in a group of arrange- 
ments by Harvey Gaul, Wm. Arms Fisher 
and T. Burleigh. Jennie Patterson 
Rickmond accompanied. Joseph Rodgers 
Walker, the conductor and organizer of this 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-r with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 


Under Expert Pp z 
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FOR RENT—Resident Studios, artistically 
furnished; pianos; baths; $35.00, $60.00, 
$80.00 monthly. Central Music Studios, 63 
West 88th Street, New York, telephone 
Schuyler 5135. 





FOR SALE—Knabe Small Size Grand 
Piano only slightly used. Terms, $650.00 
cash. Communicate “L. L.” care of 
MusicaL Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





FOR SALE—Vega Little Wonder Tenor 
Banjo, never used, perfect condition, orig- 
inal cost $62. Splendid opportunity. Ad- 
dress: “W. L. W.,” care of MusICAL 
— 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 





COMPLETE COURSE IN HARMONY 
(Max Reger System) in modern Sum- 
mer Camp in Perciomen Valley. New 
Bungalows, Riding, Tennis, etc. Classes 
daily from July 2 until Sept. 2—$250—in- 
cluding everything. Professor Paul Gies, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





FOR RENT—Country Studio—Attractive 
fifteen room house in Catskill Mountains, 
four hours from New York. Completely 
furnished; three bathrooms, running wa- 
ter in bathrooms, electricity, telephone. 
Three-car garage. Picturesque, large 
tennis court. Golf links near. Private 
road, beautiful grounds and view. Light 
double-room studio. Rent $1000 for season. 
Helen Fountain, 110 East 57th Street, 
New York. Telephone Plaza 8824. 





STUDIOS FOR RENT—Soundproof, com- 
modious and convenient studios are to be 
had at reasonable rentals by musicians, 
teachers and others. Do not fail to look 
at these studios before deciding where to 
locate. Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 
73rd Street, New York, Trafalgar 6700. 
Representative always at the building. 





GERMAN - AMERICAN CONDUCTOR 
wanted for Mannergesangverein, inland 
city of 500,000; must be orchestra man 
also. Address: “R. i.) Bo” eate of 
Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





FOR SALE-—Italian cello (Rocca) one of 
the finest in existence. Communicate 
K. Borchmann, 149-49 Beech Avenue, 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up; Used Small Grands, $10 up. 

MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St., New York. 





MUSICAL 


chorus, has done much to enlarge the mu- 
sical horizon of his people in this city. He 
is an excellent drill master and a good 
musician. Two of his arrangements—I’m 
So Glad, and Come Here, Lord—were sung, 
and disclosed an excellence of part writing. 
Elizabeth May Stevens, violinist, teacher 
and pupil of Ralph Lewando, presented her 
violin ensemble at a concert before the 
Uniontown, Pa., Music Club. me Ls 


San Fernando Valley, Cal. Another 
milestone in the musical progress of San 
Fernando Valley (Cal.) was reached in the 
first local performance of Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise. The work was presented 
by the choir of First Methodist Church of 
Van Nuys numbering fifty voices, under 
Charles G. Tingle, director and tenor. Mrs. 
Tingle, soprano, Mrs. Richard Zarn, mezzo, 
Minnie Wetzstein, pianist, and John Sayre, 
organist, assisted. A twelve-piece orchestra 
of Valley players supplemented the voices. 
San Fernando Valley lies just over the hills 
from the famed Hollywood Bowl. G.R 


Corn1tsH ScHoot Notes 


Seattle, Wash. Ronny Johansson, guest 
teacher for a special dance course, gave two 
recitals in the Cornish Theater during her 
stay in Seattle—the second by popular de- 
mand. Following her departure the dance 
department was taken over by Martha 
Graham, who is giving two courses—one at 
the end of the winter session, June 15, and 
the other during the summer session in June 
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and July. On May 18 the Cornish Orches- 
tra, consisting of sixty five pieces, under the 
direction of Peter Meremblum, broadcast 
an hour and a half’s program over KOMO 
with marked success. Soloists were Mar- 
garet Joslin, pianist, graduating pupil of 
Berthe Poncy; Olga Kraus, violinist, pupil 
of Peter Meremblum, Dean Mundy, con- 
tralto, pupil of Ella Helm Boardman. An- 
other Cornish pupil who was successful in 
this contest was Marian Schock of Everett, 
contralto, pupil of Franklin Riker. 


Franklin Riker presented the Musurgia 
Choral Society and the Cornish Boy 
Choristers in concert. It was their first con- 
cert, and a very successful one. The Mu- 
surgia is composed of advanced and profes- 
sional singers, men and women. The soloist 
on this program was Amelia Gerstman, so- 
prano, pupil of Franklin Riker, who comes 
to Cornish from Buffalo, N. Y. Various 
splendid mixed student recitals were given 
during the month. Outstanding was a two- 
piano concert by pupils of Berthe Poncy. 

Summer School is announced from June 
23 to August 2. Guest teachers are Martha 
Graham, Dance Department; Jean Mercier, 
School of the Theater; Franklin Riker, 
Voice Department. Martha Sackett, head of 
the Children’s Department of Music, will 
conduct special normal courses for teachers 
of children. Other regular members of the 
faculty will be available. Enrollments have 
already been received from New York, Chi- 
cago, and other distant points. 





WILSON LAMB’S INTERESTING VIEWS 


His Curious Experiences With Negro Singers—Also Teaches White 
Pupils—His Concert Choir—Discusses Spirituals and Jazz. 


Wilson Lamb stopped in at the MusIcaL 
Courter office recently for a little talk. 
Some of the things he told the writer 
proved to be of unusual interest, and some 
of them rather astonishing, especially the 
fact that Mr. Lamb is, as he expresses it, 
“attracting pupils of the opposite race,” 
which means that this Negro singer has 
a class of white pupils. 

That Mr. Lamb should be successful is 
not at all surprising. He was, so far as 
this writer knows, the first Negro teacher 
to train a successful concert artist. His 
pupil, Luetta Chatman, made her Aeolian 
Hall debut in 1923, and has been constantly 
in the public eye ever since. In 1925 Bur- 
nerdene Mason made her Aeolian Hall 
debut, and has since become a noted con- 
tralto soloist. Miss Mason has been heard 
all over the country, and also has given 
a successful recital in Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Lamb trains what he calls a concert 
choir. This is not a church choir, but is 
an organization consisting of twenty-two 
Negro singers who sing professionally in 
concert. They appeared under Mr. Lamb’s 
direction recently at a Fanny Crosby Home 
concert in Bridgeport, and sang at the 
Westchester County Woman’s Club at 
Mount Vernon, N. 

Mr. Lamb has hed some curious exper- 
iences with Negro singers. In the first 
place he says that educated Negroes do not 
“let go” easily. They have learned self- 
control and have perhaps lost their belief 
in the things that are described in the 
Negro spirituals, and consequently do not 
fall easily into the ecstasy of the unedu- 
cated. Mr. Lamb points out that the diffi- 
culty with most white singers of spirituais 
is that these songs, with their curious 
words, seem comic to them, and are often 
enough sung in comic vein. Using the 
example of the song, I Got Shoes, Mr. 
Lamb says that much words were an ex- 
pression of serious emotion by the slaves 
who invented them. Those slaves lived in 
conditions of terrible hardship, and if they 
had shoes they had earned shoes. Shoes 
were in those days almost unknown to the 
Negroes, and to have them was an evi- 
dence of particular merit. 

Mr. Lamb says that educated Northern 
Negroes do not sing spirituals naturally or 
easily, and that the words, and the whole 
idea of such things, seems to them “silly.” 
They have come to be rather ashamed of 
the element which could ever have invented 
such things. Even the dialect is hard for 
them to learn at times, and especially when 
it is the curious dialect used in the songs 
collected by Natalie Curtis, Tha’s a Star 
in the East and Mary’s Baby. “The Ne- 
groes of the North,” according to Mr. Lamb, 
“certainly have to be taught their own 
songs.” 

As to Jazz, Mr. Lamb is sure it is, as he 
expresses it, “on its way out.” He says 
Jazz is most certainly a hybrid, made 
chiefly by white musicians imitating the 
Negro manner. He says maybe, some- 
times, a Negro “fooling around on _ the 
piano” might play some jazzy things, but 
that the rich development of it is result of 
a mixture of many musical racial traits 
and many musical idioms. Anyway, he 
thinks the world is getting tired of it, and 


it will soon either be radically changed or 
a thing of the past. 

Interesting also are the things Mr. Lamb 
had to say about voice teaching. He was 
asked by the writer whether his white 
pupils learned by imitation the deep sonor- 
ity and color of the Negro voice—Mr. 
Lamb’s own voice is one of that sort, and 
the question was suggested by hearing him 
speak. He has that curious vibrant warmth 
that is found in most Negro voices. The 
writer wondered whether his white pupils 
would consciously or unconsciously try to 
imitate that warmth and sonority. 

Mr. Lamb said he did not know whether 
they imitated him or not, and, in fact, he 
had never thought anything about it. Of 
course, he said, he illustrated the desired 
tone with his own voice, but, he added, 
whether that had any imitative influence 
upon the singing of a coloratura soprano he 
really could not say. On the other hand, 
he said that he had a system of teaching 
which was immediately effective. He gave 
an amusing account of the method by which 
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he arrived at this system. He said that 
when he had completed his vocal training 
he had a mass of technical terms in his 
mind, and all sorts of information about 
various details of the singer’s art which he 
could not co-ordinate. He had some knowl- 
edge of each part separately, but did not 
know how to set them together. He got 
his actual teaching from a little Negro girl 
four or five years old. The child was run- 
ning around ‘the yard singing so beautifully 
that he was attracted. It was such a nat- 
ural outpouring of song. He called the 
child, turned her over his knee so he could 
see into her throat, and then made her sing. 
He was surprised at the perfect lack of 
any stress or strain. The throat was wide 
open, and the song just poured out. He 
realized then the necessity of maintaining 
a loose throat, and, as he expresses it, to 
start the tone on the inhalation. What this 
means, apparently, is that the throat is, 
during inhalation, in a natural position, and 
if the exhalation, and with it the tone, can 
be started without any change of position 
after inhalation, the throat position will be 
correct. 

Mr. Lamb does not use the word “sonori- 
ty” as much as he does “depth” in describ- 
ing the quality of tone that he wants to get 
from his pupils, and which he has himself. 
He particularly lays stress upon the fact 
that it is an error to teach anything about 
vocal registers. The voice, he says, is all 
one from top to bottom. Whether it is a 
coloratura soprano or a bass, there is no 
break in a natural voice, and there will be 
no break in any voice if the throat is 
handled correctly. 

Mr. Lamb is so impressive in his state- 
ments, and his ideas are so convincing, that 
one realizes easily why he has been such 
a success in his profession. 








“Sailings 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Adelaide Gescheidt left June 7 for Dal- 
matia and the Dolomites, calling at Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Naples and Trieste. She plans 
to attend the Salzburg, Munich and Bay- 
reuth festivals, also visiting Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Prague, Berlin and Paris, followed by 
a month of motoring in England. 


GLADYS AXMAN 
Gladys Axman, soprano, left on the S.S. 
Paris, June 12, planning to join her hus- 
band, Clarence Axman, who left on the 
Graf Zeppelin, June 2. Both will remain 
in Europe two months. 


CAROLA GOYA 

Carola Goya, Spanish dancer, is booked 
to sail for Europe on the North German 
Lloyd liner, Columbus, on June 24. She 
goes direct to London for a recital at 
Steiner Hall on July 4, and to confer with 
Leo Cherniavsky, under whose manage- 
ment she has contracted to tour South 
Africa and Australia the summer and fall 
of 1931. The dancer will then fill engage- 
ments in Deauville and Paris after which 
she will go direct to Spain where she 
will remain two months preparing programs 
for her next American tour under direc- 
tion of the Pond Bureau, which is sched- 
uled to begin in Atlantic City on October 
21. Senorita Goya’s next New York reci- 
tal will be at Carnegie Hall late in No- 
vember. 


MR. AND MRS. DAVID MANNES 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, directors of 
the David Mannes Music School, sailed on 
the Ile de France, June 6, for a summer 
abroad. They will spend some time in the 


smaller cities of Germany before going to 
Klosters in the Engadine for a stay of five 
or six weeks. It is their expectation to be 
at Oberammergau for the Passion Play and 
at Salzburg for part of the festival. The 
fourteenth season of their school ended May 
24. In March, Mr. Mannes concluded his 
twelfth year as conductor of the free sym- 
phony concerts at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 
EMILIO A. ROXAS 

Emilio A. Roxas sailed last week on the 
S.S. Majestic for Milan, where he will re- 
main two months. During that time he will 
teach a number of pupils, several of whom 
preceded him to Europe. He will resume 


his work in New York in August. 
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College Curricula and 


Their Appropriate Degrees 
By Chas. H. Mills, University of Wisconsin. 


(Address delivered at the 
which any university 
can render more important service than in 
the training of teachers, since it is during 
the period of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation that the habits of young people arc 
formed and their characters and attitude to- 
ward life developed. 

It is with some hesitation that I approach 
my subject, as I realize that there can be 
and are, many conflicting opinions regard- 
ing it, but over twenty-two years of ex 
perience as an executive in two of the lead 
universities in the country should 
a certain right to my 


There is no field in 


ing state 
give me, at any rate, 
opinion, 

It is, 


utive 


therefore, from this angle—the exec 
that | approach the subject, especially 
so when most people will be willing to grant 
that it is only natural that state institutions 
and state departments of public instruction 
work together and discuss many of the prob- 
that arise, such as the licensing of 
teachers: courses to be given, accrediting of 
schools, etc. And such discussion is not con 
fined to one state, but spreads into others, 
for state university is nearly always 
guided to some extent by another. For ex- 
I may say that when a student wishes 
to transfer credits from some _ institution 
with work we are not familiar at 
our first question is, “Does the 
niversity in which this institution 
give credit for the work? If so, 


lems 


one 
ample, 


whose 
Visconsin, 
State U 
s located 
we will.” 

The faculties of large state universities 
are cautious toward the adoption of any 
thing new. This is necessary because of 
their foundation, since they are supported 
by state funds and are in consequence re 
to the people. They must, there- 
fore, give careful consideration to many mat- 
ters which the endowed institution need not 
heed 

The responsibility of 
legislation 


sponsible 


getting any new 
adopted by the faculty 
University is left to the executive 
division, naturally, and few outside 
1e executive office realize the task this may 
for every new phase in any division 
a bearing on existing conditions in other 
ns. In adopting one single new ruling, 
confronts a realignment of 
other things in order than the gen- 
may be adjusted to suit the new 
and it takes time to bring these 
about, no matter how sympathetic 
ommittees may be 
As an illustration to make my point clear, 
mav give a personal example. In 1918 
tte Committee on High School Entrance 
Credits at the University of Wisconsin was 
asked to accept music, since it was at that 
me revising the entrance requirements and 
seemed most opportune that Music should 
idded to the list. It was quite willing to 
lis and one—out of the four requested 
granted. The reason given for refusing 
grant the greater number at the time 
a very logical one—that the subject of 
not organized in the schools 
they added that as soon as this could 
brought they would be most will- 
re-open the question. There followed 
missionary work throughout 
state schools te bring the subject into 
that, when a few years later 
was again approached, it was 
ready to make the recommendation, 
comes the joker—asked that we 
other matters which were be- 
and adjustment could be 
up so complete revision of 
rance Requirements could be made at 
id the same time. In 1928, four cred- 
granted, but it took ten years to 
hring it about, and this too in the face of 
e fact that in all this time the committee 
as sympathetic and not antagonistic. 
With this as an illustration, you can eas- 
nagine the task, should a change in 
irriculum for a degree be requested 
st of all, the faculty of the music school, 
ts different viewpoints and interests, 
have to agree, and after that, the 
faculty of the university In ihe 
f the poet, it would be some job! 
| fifteen years ago, music in_ the 
‘ in the majority of cases, was a 
matter of singing, and the supervisor's 
training consisted largely of two years’ 
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work. The subject as a curricular activity 
was comparatively new; the supply of com- 
petent teachers was not equal to the de- 
mand, and, as a result, almost anything 
got by. 

Music associations tackled the 
and efforts were made to have the work 
credited, but these attempts were not of 
much use until such credit was accepted by 
the university. 

Progress was slowed up by the war, but 
after 1918 things changed rapidly. The 
school program branched out and there was, 
in consequence, a demand for better trained 
teachers,—the one reacted on the other. 

The steady forward march of music in 
academic circles in the past ten years has 
placed it in a recognized position in the 
educational system of the country, but— 
since we must remember that we do not 
get any privileges without corresponding 
obligations——we must accept our obliga- 
tions, chief among which is the duty of 
supplying adequately trained teachers. The 
music teachers have now become an integral 
part of the school system and can no 
longer be treated as interlopers or outsiders. 
But this also means that State Departments 
f Public Instruction and educational author- 
ities are going to have some say, not only 
in regard to the courses given in the 
but more particularly for my pur- 
pose this morning, in the qualifications of 
the teachers—their training must compare 
favorably with that of all other teachers. 
If they are put on the same basis as teach- 
ers of history, Latin, or science, they must 
meet their test educationally. They must 
be specialists in their own field, but must 
have a good general education besides. 

Another point must have serious consider- 
ation. If we are to be on the same basis 
as other teachers, then we must face the 
question of higher degrees. This require- 
ment is coming very fast—in a number of 
places it is already here. The better posi- 
tions in the larger cities are going to de- 
mand a second degree, and this involves 
another vital point—viz: Graduate Schools 
fix their own requirements both for en- 
trance and degree, and in most graduate 
schools there is an inflexible requirement 
of a definite number of academic credits. 
Whatever may be the plans that we work 
out for our undergraduate work, we must 
keep in mind our necessities for entrance 
into the Graduate School. 

The situation as we find it is that: 
the first grade to graduation from High 
School, instruction is given in various 
branches of music—simple singing leading to 
appreciation courses, harmony, bands, or- 
chestras, chorus and ensemble. Besides this, 
in some places, credit is given for private 
instruction of various kinds outside the 
school by private teachers who must be 
licensed. 


problem, 


schools, 


From 


In college we are training people to take 
care of this work and they must have: 
First, a good education; second, a thorough 
grounding in their specialty, Music; third, 
a certain number of Education courses 

The position taken by the N. C. Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges is 
that ALL teachers in secondary schools 
must first of all have a good liberal edu- 
cation as a background for their special 
training. 

We must be honest and admit that in 
some this has been carried too far, 
as I know of instances where teachers have 
been engaged to carry some music who 
have had no musical training whatever. 

(To be concluded in next week's issue) 

7. ~ * 
Wisconsin School Band 
Tournament 

The tenth annual tournament of the Wis- 
consin School Band Association, held in 
Milwaukee, came to a successful close on 
May 7, in the spacious auditorium of that 
city. Sixty-three schools had entered musi- 
cal organizations in this tournament, being 
the largest attendance in history. The bands 
were divided into classes based upon the 
length of time elapsed since the organiza- 
tion of the band, and the six best bands 
were selected in each group, from which the 


cases 


representatives of Wisconsin in the National 
Tournament are chosen. Richland Center, 
which took first place for six consecutive 
years in class A, did not compete this year. 

The following were the winning organiza- 
tions : 

Class A—(over 20 months): First place 
award—Green Bay, Milwaukee North Divi- 
sion, Shorewood, West De Pere; Second— 
Algoma, Cudahy, Elkhorn, Milwaukee Boys 
Vocational, Viroqua, Wauwatosa; Third— 
Milwaukee Boys’ Tech, Milwaukee Wash- 
ington, Milton Union, Stevens Point. 

Class B—(20 to 30 months): First place 
award—Menasha, Milwaukee Girls Voca- 
tional, Milwaukee Lincoln, Milwaukee South 
Division, Mount Horeb, Two Rivers and 
Waupon; Second—Beaver Dam, Milwaukee 
Custer, Oneonto, Ripon, Racine, St. Cath- 
erines, West Allis, Milwaukee West Divi- 
sion and Westby; Third—Broadhead, Co- 
lumbus, East Troy, Milwaukee Bay View, 
and Portage. 

Class C—(10 to 20 months): First place 
award—West Salem, Berlin, Muscoda, Muk- 
wanago, and Princeton; Second—South Mil- 
waukee, Waterloo, Milwaukee Girls’ Tech, 
Rio, Mosinee, Reedsburg, Juneau, Milwaukee 
Roosevelt Jr., and Wautoma; Third—AI- 
bany, Wauwatosa, Jr., Walworth, West 
Send, and Juda. 

Class D—(0 to 10 months): First place 
award — Mindora; Second Milwaukee 
Walker Jr., Junction City, Milwaukee Kos- 
ciusko Pre-vocational, Milwaukee Mixed 
Vocational and Milwaukee Peckham Jr.; 
Third—Keshena, Milwaukee St. Josephs and 
Monticello. 

a * * 


Promotes Music Education in 


Rural and Village Schools 


Josephine Kackley, one of the national 
workers of The National Playground and 
Recreation Association, is this year promot- 
ing music education in the rural and village 
schools of Michigan. For the most part, 
cities have for a number of years had a well 
organized music course under the direction 
of local music supervisors. Miss Kackley 
has been working mainly in six counties— 
Calhoun, Eaton, Genesee, Clinton, Livingston, 
and Saginaw. Monthly meetings have been 
held in each of these counties at which time 
Miss Kackley has addressed the teachers and 
demonstrated the teaching of songs. 

Student teachers in the county normals and 
senior students in the music department. of 
Michigan State College are doing a portion 
of their practice teaching in the rural schools 
under Miss Kackley’s supervision. County 
commissioners feel that the work in music 
is making a great contribution toward the 
advancement of education and community 
ife. 

* * * 


The McPherson (Kans.) Band 
Active 


A live ensemble is the McPherson, Kans., 
High School Band. August San Romani, 
the director, says regarding it: 

“There was no band or orchestra in Mc- 
Pherson High School prior to 1924. In 
answer to the application for the position 
as band leader, the superintendent said that 
he could not promise any salary. Neverthe- 
less, the band—twelve pieces—was started. 
3efore the end of the school year we had a 
band of sixty members, full instrumenta- 
tion. It was necessary to give lessons on all 
instruments, and, of course, only when the 
students had lots of extra time. Sometimes 
they were given in the manual arts room, 
sometimes in the printing room, and not a 
few times in the boys’ shower room. But 
the gang liked it. In 1925 we lost the state 
contest to Kansas City (Kans.) by a nar- 
row margin. This seemed to inspire, rather 
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McPHERSON, KANS., 
August San Romani, 


than discourage, the band, so a_ steady 
growth in both size and instrumentation has 
been in progress ever since. The band has 
won several district contests, twice has been 
placed second in state contests, and last 
year won both sectional and state. We now 
have two bands in high school, a military 
band (brass predominating), and a fifty- 
piece symphonic band, although the mem- 
bers are interchangeable. The latter is used 
for concert work, the former for parades 
and football games. 

“I hope this statement will be read by 
some beginning supervisor who is discour- 
aged, and will serve as a stimulant to keep 
him right on working. ‘The talent is usu- 
ally found in a large group.’ It is up to 
the director to find and develop it.” 

' £4 


News From the Field 


KANSAS 


Hays.—More than 2,000 high school 
students participated in the annual Western 
Kansas High School Music Contest held at 
the Kansas State Teachers’ College here in 
connection with the twelfth annual Hays 
Music Festival under the direction of Henry 
Edward Malloy. 

The contestants came from seventy-seven 
towns throughout the western two-thirds of 
the state, the contest being open to all 
schools in Kansas west of the U. S. High- 
way 81. Each year the various events in 
the contest attract more students and better 
quality. This year there were fifty soprano 
soloists, forty-five piano contests, twenty- 
two mixed choruses , sixty-five quartets, and 
similar entry lists in other divisions. The 
judges for the contest were Paul R. Utt, 
State Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, Mo.: 
Frederick Holmberg, dean of music, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; Archie N. Jones, 
University of Minnesota, and Otto Fischer, 
piano department of Wichita University. 


MAINE 


Canton.—The musical clubs of Bates 
College, under the direction of Seldon T. 
Crafts, presented a concert at Canton Opera 
House recently. There was a large attend- 
ance. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—Orchestra Hall belonged to the 
boys and girls of Detroit and the suburban 
cities during the music memory contest, 
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Noted Educators 


GRACE VanDYKE MORE, Maus.B., 


head of the 
Public School 
Music Depart- 
ment, North 
Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, 
Greensboro, N. 
C. Miss More 
received her 
training at the 
University of 
Denver, Col o- 
rado College, 
University of 
Wisconsin and 
University of Illinois. She has had 
experience as a supervisor of music in 
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which concluded the seventh series of school 
children’s concerts given by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, with Victor Kolar 
conducting and Edith Rhetts as educational 
director. Miss Rhetts presided during the 
afternoon. Hundreds of children who had 
previously won contests in their respective 
schools took part in the contest, and later 
some 200 members of the all-city elementary 
school orchestra gave a program of three 
spirited numbers. This is always a high spot 
in the annual event, for a lad no higher than 
the bass drum he pounds lustily may appear 
in the percussion section, a third grader may 
be sitting proudly among the flutes, while 
girls as well as boys seem to have chosen 
less familiar instruments than violins. The 
cello group is notably large, and the assem- 
bled orchestra fills the entire stage. This 
company of young musicians is under the 
supervision of Fowler Smith, music super- 
visor in the Detroit public schools. The 
three numbers given on this occasion were 
conducted by William Engel. Guests at the 
contest included members of the women’s 
committee who are interested in the “sym- 
phony week” campaign. 

Following the contest proper, while the 
children’s papers were being graded, a short 
request program was given by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. After this, the boys 
and girls of the Pattengill School Glee Club, 
neatly dressed in white suits and black ties, 
sang several memory songs selected from the 
series, with Mr. Smith conducting and Ar- 
thur H. J. Searle at the organ. Announce- 
ment of prize winners in the essay contest, 
conducted in the schools on the subject, Why 
My Mother Should Go to the Symphony, 
was made by Mrs. Elden J. Bemis, one of the 
judges for the contest. Mrs. G. Leon Hay- 
wood, chairman of the women’s committee, 
introduced Judge Alfred J. Murphy, who was 
the only speaker of the afternoon. 


MUSICAL 


MINNESOTA 

Heron Lake.—The school board in the 
v.llage of Lake Wilson has engaged a music 
teacher for next year, Lucille Boyer of 
Hoople, N. D., who is an experienced band 
and orchestra leader, and who will have 
charge of the school ‘band. She will teach 
the fifth and sixth grades. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mount Olive.—The band of the primary 
school gave a concert at the sanitarium re- 
cently. 


MONTANA 


Helena.—The State Department of 
Public Instruction, at Helena, has issued a 
Course of Study in Applied Music for High 
Schools. Students finishing Montana high 
schools may present for graduation two 
credits in Applied Music, entirely separate 
from any credits presented in Theoretical 
and Practical Music taken in school. The 
Applied Music course at present only in- 
cludes lessons in piano, voice and_ violin, 
taken from private teachers. Aside from 
outlines of courses in these subjects, it also 
provides for the certification of teachers 
whose students may receive credit. The 
course was made out under the direction of 
Elizabeth Ireland, state superintendent of 
public instruction, and Marguerite V. Hood, 
state supervisor of music, with the coopera- 
tion of the Montana State Music Teachers’ 
Association. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Concord.— Dramatic and music clubs of 
Concord High School presented an operetta, 
Miss Cherry Blossom, in the auditorium of 
the school building. The production was 
under the direction of Ethel Merritt and Her- 
bert J. Radtke. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Nazareth.—With thirty members in at- 
tendance, the Bethlehem Moravian College 
and Theological Seminary Glee Club won 
new laurels on the occasion of a visit to 
Nazareth where they gave a concert. The 
singers, who were directed by Edward T. 
Mickey, director, were well received, the 
program being high class and winning the 
approbation of the audience. 

ranton.—A large audience attended 

the Central-Technical joint band concert 
held in the Central High School auditorium. 
The concert was presented under the direc- 
tion of A. A. Aucker, Central bandmaster, 
and Roy T. Henwood, Tech conductor. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee.— Marquette University will 
discontinue the academic department of its 
college of music at the close of the summer 
session in August, the Rev. J. Vincent Kelly, 
S. J., regent of the college announced re- 
cently. The academic branch of the college 
includes the majority of the students of 
music, comparatively few working for a 
degree in the department. Changes in the 
collegiate branch of the college are prob- 
able following the drovping of the other 
branch, Father Kelly said. Liborius Sem- 
mann is dean of the college, which was 
founded in 1911. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


A Rebuttal to the St. Louis Swan Song — Clearing Up Some Mistaken 
Impressions as to the Future of the Piano—Mistakes of the Past 
and the Road to Profitable Selling—W hat the Future Holds 
for the Aggressive Piano Man 


The recent article regarding the swan song of 
Kiéselhorst, erstwhile piano man of “Sang Louie,” 
as Kieselhorst was wont to call his home town, 
aroused considerable discussion among those who 
protest against declaring in the newspapers and pub- 
lications of the country that the piano is a thing of 
the past. It was to be expected that the article 
printed in The Globe-Democrat of St. Louis, and 
which was published and commented on in the Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER, would bring protests that indicated 
there were many in the piano business who did not 
believe that the death and funeral of the piano had 
ever taken place. 

Just how and why the newspapers of the country 
should accept and print articles showing the decline 
(!) of the piano is something beyond comprehen- 
sion. It is evident, however, that piano men them- 
selves were guilty of spreading such funeral notices. 
Kieselhorst’s wail was but an example of how the 
piano was being abused by those who had made good 
money, a good living, and holding positions in 
their home towns—to say nothing of creating ideas 
that were not conducive toward maintaining that 
respect for the piano which its position in the music 
world demands. 

Piano men themselves may protest against the 
stories that have created a belief that pianos were no 
longer needed. It is seemingly a bad precedent to 
maintain that because the piano business is bad, or, 
to make it more plain, in the same condition as all 
other lines of commerce, that the piano men them- 
selves should be the ones to have created this idea. 
The St. Louis Star, however, is one newspaper, at 
least, that took up the defense of the piano, and this 
in protest to the article which Kieselhorst is re- 
sponsible for. The St. Louis Star gives relief to 
the situation in the city in which it is published in 
the following editorial : 


Not on Its Last Legs 


Ordinarily The St. Louis Star does not question the 
editorial opinions of its contemporaries, but when a true 
friend is abused and when that friend has no voice to 
speak in its own defense—then the time has come to 
throw conventions and editorial courtesy to the winds. 
Speaking editorially the Globe-Democrat says: 


“So we may just as well clear out a place in the living 
room for this new and more wonderful mechanism (tele- 
vision) science is now perfecting for us. The old piano, 
already collecting dust, will end up in the basement yet.” 

Recently the Post-Dispatch in a news article about the 
retirement of a piano dealer referred to the “growth of 
the radio” adding “a few notes to the swan song of the 
piano.” 

The piano is not singing its swan song and it will 
not end up in the basement collecting dust. 

It is true that the widespread use of phonograph and 
radio has brought good music into many homes to 
which it never got closer in the past than a public band 
concert in a park or a beer garden. It is true beyond 
a doubt that many homes that had a piano in the past 
are now content with more modern music makers, and 
these changing conditions have brought many piano 
dealers and some piano manufacturers to the verge of 
ruin. 

It is not true that these things spell the end of the 
piano. The greatest single object of admiration in many 
homes and a great influence in the lives of people wher- 
ever located in the civilized world is the piano. It has 
thrilled and consoled—amused and cajoled—all ages 
through the ages. 

Mechanical reproduction of paintings has progressed 
to a marked degree, but that has not killed the art of 


painting or made less valuable works of art now created. 
Future Beethovens will not compose their masterpieces 
on a phonograph or radio. The piano—voiceless in its 
own defense—speaks the only language understood alike 
by every race and creed, the language of the soul. It 
will live on, fewer in number perhaps, but stronger in 
importance, long after those who talk of its swan song 
have sung their own. 


A Matter of Viewpoints 


This editorial is one of the best defenses for the 
piano that has been printed during the past two 
years. It is sane and indicates that the piano can 
not be dispensed with, if music lives. Without mu- 
sic, life would be a dreary, drab existence. It has 
become, in fact, a necessity. 

The radio is doing a great work in creating a de- 
sire for music and more music, and better music. 
With all of its deficiencies, the radio is doing a work 
that is building toward a demand for the piano, and 
the brainy piano men must accept what the St. Louis 
Star says as the real conditions surrounding the de- 
fenseless piano, which can only send forth its mes- 
sages in music. Musicians themselves would be 
helpless without the piano, that is to say, musicians 
who compose. 

With it all, the attitude of the average piano man 
is distressing indeed. If the St. Louis man had found 
that under present conditions he did not have the 
necessary ability to cope with what all other music 
dealers were meeting with, he should have done as 
it is said a brother piano dealer in St. Louis did, 
that is to move all his stock out of his store at night, 
closing the doors and finding some place where he 
could quietly live on what he had made out of pianos. 
There was no loud and plaintive announcement made 
of the retirement of the other well known piano 
dealer in St. Louis, if what is said about it be true, 
and there was no effort made to deal a blow against 
the piano. The dealer had nothing to regret as to 
what the piano had done for him, and it would have 
been well for him to have gracefully retired from 
the piano business, tipped his hat to the old ware- 
rooms, said, “Good-bye,” and gone on his business 
way with the many interests that he has told people 
about, and which were based and multiplied on what 
he had made out of pianos during his many years of 
business life. 

Many articles such as this swan song have been 
printed. The Musicat Courier has printed sev- 
eral of them to indicate to the piano men what was 
being done with remarks that were carelessly made 
and excuses that were offered because they were not 
doing as much business as previously. No matter 
how the next door neighbor to the piano man might 
be doing, it is evident enough that there has been no 
particular marketable production set ‘upon in the 
daily papers as has the piano been accused of as a 
losing proposition. It has brought about a condi- 
tion that will in the end, in the belief of the present 
writer, bring a good readjustment, and also bring 
piano men to the understanding that while the mark- 
up on pianos misleads as to profit making, there will 
be a readjustment as to the ideas as between profit 
and loss, or, as between the buying price and the 
selling price. It will bring about a reduction as to 
overhead that will create a difference as between the 
wholesale cost and the selling cost that will in the 
end prove a profit. Piano men have been extrava- 
gant in their conduct of business. They created over- 
heads as to rent and the subsequent cost incidental 
to a high rental that ate up all of the apparent profit 
in the selling of pianos, which was represented gen- 
erally in instalment paper. 


Piano men make a good living even in this day, 
and many of them are doing it through readjustment 
of their affairs to a point where the overhead is not 
eating up the profits. There has been a false pride 
on the part of piano men in endeavoring to create 
the idea that there was a great profit in pianos and 
this has militated against the piano itself. There 
has been the mistaken idea that a piano man must 
appear prosperous, and in order to create that im- 
pression he has gone beyond good business reason, 
the wasting of money in big warerooms, electric 
signs, expensive fixtures, and this carried on through 
to the manner in which their salesmen wasted money 
in the trying to live up to the expensive ideas of their 
employers. A 100 per cent. mark-up looks big, 
but when it is reduced to percentages as to costs of 
selling, which has been done in these columns time 
and again, there is seen an absorption of the 100 
per cent. that does not leave even a 10 per cent. mar- 
gin for the dealer himself. Long time paper ab- 
sorbs a lot of cash. While the discount companies 
have been of great benefit to the piano trade, the 
piano dealers themselves have blamed the discount 
companies for high costs through their own negli- 
gence in making collections. When we stop to think 
that such negligence as to proper collections results 
in a cost of obtaining cash through discount methods 
of between 20 and 30 per cent., it digs a big hole 
into imaginary 100 per cent. mark-ups. How many 
dealers who have obtained cash through their instal- 
ment paper have found at the end of their dealings 
the 20 per cent. equity that is usually looked upon by 
the dealers as their own, that has not been eaten up 
through their own carelessness in maintaining their 
instalment paper to a basis of 100 per cent. as to 
collections ? 


Extravagance vs. Profits 


All this probably is foreign to what is said by the 
St. Louis Star, but it is only another attempt to illus- 
trate why the piano has met with the misfortune it 
has had to face, along with all other productions, 
during the past two years. The great profits of 1926 
led the piano men to extravagances that would re- 
quire a great increase in production to meet the ex- 
penses that over-zealous and ambitious piano men 
added to their former costs of operating before that 
peak year was reached. 

There are many piano dealers today, and some of 
them with probably the same inclinations as the 
“Sang Louie” dealer indicated in his swan song, not 
the swan song of the piano, but the swan song of 
the dealer, who could not control their pride enough 
to reduce their expenses to face with some show of 
confidence in the piano the necessary restrictions as 
to expenditures that would meet the conditions of 
supply and demand. Many evidently did not en- 
deavor to meet contingencies that existed. They 
conduct along the same lines in big warerooms, and 
as the sales receded, the overhead did not keep pace 
with the decline in sales. 

This may seem a diatribe that is over-reaching the 
bounds of courtesy, but it is no stronger, no more 
absurd than the endeavor to batter the piano by 
dodging its swan song and endeavoring to hand it to 
the piano. 


A Transitional Period 


The piano is the same as any business, and as the 
St. Louis Star says, “The piano is not singing its 
swan song, and it will not end up in the basement, 
collecting dust.” It might be added that neither will 
any dealer end up in a basement collecting dust. 


There will be a tremendous transition during this 
year of 1930 as to methods of selling the basic musi- 
cal instrument, and those dealers who have not been 
able to carry over the present situation will retire. 
It is to be hoped that they will retire with respect 
for the piano for what it has done, and acknowledge 
that they were not able to do what other merchants 
are doing in other lines, holding their own until the 
usual buoyancy of this great country will bring about 
that prosperity that will surely come to all lines of 
industry and commerce, for there is no swan song 
ever to be sung for business in this great country. 


WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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An Interview With 
George G. Foster 


George G. Foster is back in the piano business, 
returning as president of the newly organized Amer- 
ican Piano Corporation, which officially began its 
business existence on June 1. He returns with a 
full awareness of the problems before him and with 
the optimistic view that these problems can be suc- 
cessfully surmounted by energy, determination and 
hard work. That Mr. Foster is back means much 
not alone to the particular company with which he 
is associated but for the entire piano business. It 
means a return of the progressive and sane methods 
of the past, the wise planning which brought the 
piano business to its most prosperous period, both as 
to production and net profits. He has returned to 
aid in the rebuilding of a great industry which has 
been disrupted during the past few years through 
conditions within the industry and the development 
of other industrial products as competitors of the 
piano. 

On June 1, the first business day of the new cor- 
poration, Mr. Foster granted an interview to a group 
of trade paper representatives and his opening words 
were an earnest of his attitude towards the big job 
ahead. He looked around at the group assembled in 
his office and said: “This is my idea of what we 
have to do in this piano business—get together, talk 
things over, and then work together. We, as a trade, 
have got to get down to a common basis of under- 
standing of our problems and try to solve them for 
the mutual benefit of all.” 

The first big job, as Mr. Foster sees it, is the over- 
coming of the resistance to piano consciousness in 
the public mind. People generally have allowed their 
natural interest in the piano as an indispensable fac- 
tor in their home equipment to be diverted to other 
allurements. That this is a temporary condition can- 
not be doubted, but the duration of such a condition 
depends to a large extent on the vigor with which 
piano men attempt to overcome it. What is needed 
today, in his opinion, is something new and interest- 
ing which will focus public attention upon the piano 
and its desirability as a medium of home entertain- 
ment. But first of all, the piano man must restore 
his own faith in the piano as a basis of his business 
and be prepared to work and work hard. 

Mr. Foster pointed out that very few piano deal- 
ers have been able to show a real profit on their busi- 
ness over the past few years. It is only a reasonable 
assumption that the very fact of sales effort and 
attention being diverted from the piano to other 
things during this period did not operate to the 
advantage of the piano. 

Mr. Foster’s advice, based on the action his own 
company is taking, is to stick to the piano, reduce the 
overhead to a figure commensurate with the gross 
business, and go back to the old time selling meth- 
ods which prevailed in the heyday of the industry— 
in other words—to duplicate as far as possible the 
conditions which made the piano business one of 
the safest and most profitable enterprises. 

The new company is going back to first principles 
both in its dealer relationships and manufacturing 
policies. This old time policy of working hand in 
hand with its retail representatives and treating them 
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as partners in the business—as they actually are— 
will prevail in all the plans of the American Piano 
Corporation. 

The three long established stores in New York, 
3oston and Cleveland will be maintained, but there 
will be no other retail branches, and the dealers will 
be protected to the fullest extent in their territorial 
rights. 

The situation as between the American Piano 
Corporation and the Aeolian Company is an inter- 
esting one. The companies will be maintained as ab- 
solutely independent units, but on a friendly rather 
than a competitive basis. This relationship, in- 
cidently, is a practical realization of Mr. Foster’s 
ideal for the entire piano business representing con- 
cerns that keep their rivalship on a basis of friendli- 
ness and mutual help, eliminating destructive trade 
practises but maintaining a business rivalry because 
that very rivalry itself is the strongest known stimu- 
lant to selling efforts. 

One of the most encouraging signs for the future 
of the American Piano Corporation, said Mr. Foster, 
is the staunchness with which their dealers have sup- 
ported the organization during the crucial six months 
just past “And when the remotest possibility of the 
reorganization becoming an actuality became known,” 
he added, “our dealer friends sent us the most en- 
couraging messages, assuring us of their continued 
and whole-hearted support.” 
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Keeping the Consumer 
Discontented 


One of the new fetishes in the business world is 
the sentiment expressed in the phrase which heads 
this article. Proponents of that scheme claim it is 
the only way to successful merchandising. In other 
words the retailers in all lines must figure on a turn- 
over on articles in the home, the old being con- 
tinuously displaced to make room for the new. That 
is the way to progress, happiness, and a continuously 
growing sales quota. q Unfortunately it doesn’t 
always work out in just that fashion. The public is 
composed of quite ordinary and everyday individ- 
uals who dislike being pushed into anything. High 
pressure methods have had their day—and a ruinous 
one it has been. It is comparatively easy to sell any- 
thing on the no payment down, thirty days free trial, 
and the balance in easy instalments. Only most of 
those sales do not progress beyond the first two 
steps, which is another reason for the non-success of 
many concerns marketing articles not adapted to the 
instalment system. @ This feeling on the part of 
Mr. Ordinary Consumer was recently expressed in 
the following plaintive and somewhat humorous arti- 
cle culled from a story entitled I Am Tired of Being 
Made Discontented, which appeared in the May 
issue of Nation’s Business. The author says therein: 
q “Only recently ] was almost persuaded that my 
good old upright piano was out of date in a modern 
home and I was about to be persuaded to trade it in 
for a baby grand to give more dignity and prestige 
to my home and inspire a new interest in and appre- 
ciation of the almost lost art of hand-made music 
in the home. @Q But the piano manufacturers were 
working too fast; before | came to signing on the 
dotted line, I looked over one piece too many of the 
music houses’ advertising. I stumbled on an artistic 
brochure, illustrated with high light halftones and 
tied with a silk cord, asking me, “What About a 
Second Piano?’ @ The booklet went on to tell me 
that the home with a baby grand should really have 
an upright for every day usage, saving the baby 
grand for showing off. I passed up the purchase of 
the baby grand. That piano dealer would have taken 
my upright in trade on a grand, allowing me about 
one-fourth the going value of my upright and then 
would have come around in a few weeks or a few 
months to sell me a brand new upright. @ It does 
seem on the evidence herein shown that the customer 
had some justification for thinking himself rushed 
or about to be rushed in to the purchase of a houseful 
of pianos. But, in strict justice, one cannot visualize 
the occurrence as a typical one. In fact, judging by 
typical manifestations in the trade the case may be 
said to be antagonistic rather than concurring with 
the usual case. Piano dealers, having long experi- 
ence with the instalment system with its advantages 
and disadvantages both, have learned perhaps too 
much caution in making sales. The “take-a-chance”’ 
spirit is not so manifest, for taking a chance too 
often means a later repossession and a probable loss. 
There is no profit in selling a piano to some one who 
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is not able to pay for it—and there is a big chance 
of losing money. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Radio Entertainment Versus Radio Ad- 
vertising—A Crisis in Present Day 
Broadcasting—Some Opinions and 
Thoughts as to the Future Conduct 
of Broadcast Propaganda 

There is much in the Expressions in this issue of the 

MusicaL Courier that has to do with the piano, its com- 

mercial side, and the bearing of the commercial on the mu- 

sical phase of the basic musical instrument. The radio is 
working hand in hand with the piano, and many can see 
that it is doing much good in the educating the public to 
an appreciation of the good in music. 

Piano men have been somewhat backward in accepting 
the idea that the radio was educating the people musically. 


(Continued on next page) 
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radio is doing, 
and this sub- 


There are many who over-rate what the 
but there is a limit to what the radio can do, 
ject to the fancies, or business getting ability of the radio. 

All will confess that 
limits of forbearance as to the 
like 
Unless what interests the public is given in a daily news- 
increase its circulation. The 
If the programs of the 


advertising has reached almost its 
and the list- 
newspaper. 


listeners-in, 


eners-in are unto the readers of a daily 


paper, it can not expect to 


applies to the radio. 


stations do not appeal to the listeners-in, it 


same thing 
broadcasting 
is easier to turn off the noises that come over the radio 
in loud talks and blatant explanations of the announcers, 
than it is to neatly fold a newspaper up and place it where 
it belongs rather than throw it upon the floor to the disgust 
of the housewife. 


There is one radio topics, Charles McGee 


Adams, who gives weekly opinions and reasonings that are 


much to the benefit of the 


writer on 
radio, if only those who have to 
do with broadcasting and with selling would listen in, or 
The 


radio is educating the people 


utilize the eyes to absorb opinions that are df value. 
question as to whether the 
to an appreciation of good music is taken up in a recent 
contribution of this writer, that bears upon this subject, as 


follows 
Fact and Fallacy in Radio 


From time to time much has been said and written re- 
garding the effects of radio on the popular appreciation 
of good music. And much can be said, of course. 

Any instrumentality which makes good music avail- 
able to people previously beyond its reach is certain to 
foster a taste for the better things; and there can be no 
question that radio has broadened the American audi- 
ence for good music to an astonishing degree. Hearten- 
ing evidence on the upward swing in taste brought about 
by broadcasting has been offered by such an outstand- 
ing figure as Walter Damrosch in the form of mail re- 
sponse to his symphonic programs. We are the more 
prepared to accept his findings, too, because of our own 
observations, on a necessarily smaller scale. 

However—and without any intent to throw cold water 
—it seems time to temper some of the current optimism 
about radio’s power to lift popular appreciation of better 
music to new levels with a rather important fact, 
namely, that good music must be heard if it is to be 
appreciated. 

Broadly speaking, this is, of course, self-evident. An 
individual’s musical tastes are shaped, in general, by 
what he hears. But the “what he hears” has a special 
application to radio. 

And we are not thinking of the mediocrity of average 
program material, though much could be said on that 
point. Instead, we are thinking of the choice between 
good music and that not so good which modern recep- 
tion places within the power of every listener. 

The twist of a single knob disposes of any program 
he does not like and brings in one he does like. 

In their praiseworthy zeal to lift cultural standards, 
many of the exponents of good music seem to have over- 
looked this point. They appear to assume that when- 
ever a program of high artistic excellence is broadcast, 
every listener within range of the station has heard it. 
But, unfortunately, the facts are otherwise. 

The listener has the last word about what he hears 
just as much as the reader entering a library has about 
what he is to read. It would be absurd to suppose that 
good taste in reading could be assured merely by stock- 
ing a library with the best of literature, and it is as 
untenable to suppose that the musical tastes of the radio 
audience can be improved simply by broadcasting the 
best of music. First of all, the listener must listen to 
good music. 

He may do so through mere inertia, because his dial 
is turned to the station airing the better program and 
he is too comfortable to get out of his chair and change 
it. But we place more faith in an active preference. 

This takes us far back afield to the musical back- 
ground of his home during his formative years, to his 
musical training in school, to his so-called latent tastes, 
to his general artistic make-up. These, it seems to us, 
are among the things which will cause him to turn his 
receiver dial deliberately to a program of good music, 
and it may be that they are the things which must be 
looked to quite as much as radio to increase the popular 
appreciation of good music. 

Not that radio cannot help. It is helping, and might- 
ily. But the task is too much for broadcasting single- 
handed. It is the old story of leading a horse to water. 
First there must be a thirst. 


The Breaking Point 
advertising is reaching a crisis. There does not 


and probably the 


Radio 


seem to be, with one or two exceptions, 


most illustrative of these being the work of the Literary 
Digest and Collier’s, where the advertising is brought out 
in a manner that is not offensive, and is really delightful 
to any one who appreciates subtle methods of publicity. 
Music can be accepted as the basis of programs that are 
given to the listeners-in, but broadcasters seemingly do 
not care what the programs are or how they are mixed 
up and interfered with in publicity talks that are repulsive, 
in fact, to the one who really loves his music. That in 
itself militates against the accepting of good music, for it 
is easier to turn the radio off than it is to sit in anguish 
and wait for the next number. 

There does not seem to be that study of what the listen- 
ers-in accept, and, as Mr. Adams intimates, the listeners-in 
are becoming tired of that phase of the broadcasting. It 
is said that a movement is on foot to bring about a revision 
of what is being broadcast and the holding of advertisers 
down to some limitations as to how much can be said about 
products that are offered for sale. 

There are people who like lectures, sermons or church 
programs, but there are more who prefer music. Herein is 
the living feature of the radio, subject to the broadcasters, 
and finally subject to the advertisers. 

Without advertising, of course, broadcasting could not 
exist, but there could be a limit, or a utilizing of brain 
power so that advertising men could probably help out in 
bringing the advertising to the same artistic standard as 
that of the music. If the advertising is cheap and the 
music is cheap, the listeners-in will turn it off. 

It can be said that no listener-in wants to hear some of 
the blatant efforts of mediocre vaudeville performers en- 
deavoring to be funny and then have an advertising man 
or announcer keep pace with the cheap vaudeville artists. 
On the other hand, it revolves itself to the question of fit- 
ting the advertising to the good music. 

The broadcasters, of course, are giving to the listeners-in 
musical numbers that cost a great deal of money, but can 
any one find fault with the Sunday program of the great 
Roxy orchestra? Here is an advertisement, of course, for 
the Roxy Theatre. It is not known to The Rambler 
whether the Roxy theatre pays the broadcasters for it, or 
if the broadcasters pay the orchestra. It matters not one 
way or the other. The orchestral programs that are given 
out each Sunday are wonderful. The work of Walter Dam- 
rosch is also wonderful, and likewise can it be said that 
the orchestra of the Philharmonic-Symphony when given 
over the radio, together with what San Francisco contri- 
butes through its orchestra and the Stock orchestra of 
Chicago gives to the listeners-in, approaches to the best 
music of the day and of the past. 

All this is having its uplift, but it must be confessed 
that Mr. Adams is right in questioning whether the influ- 
ence of this is reaching out as great as it can be made to 
do. It is to be hoped that the broadcasters will accept what 
Mr. Adams has said and apply it to their own business and 
eliminate what is proving a drag. 
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San Francisco Has a “Living Music 
Day”—Participation by Prominent 
Musicians and Piano Dealers Make 
for Notable Demonstration 


From the various comments made in the newspapers 
throughout the country, it is evident that the advertising 
campaign of the musicians who have been thrown out of 
employment by the movie houses is bearing fruit. The 
piano men of San Francisco seem to be the only section 
where those who sell pianos and musical instruments have 
aided directly in this work of the musicians by having a 
“Living Music Day.” 

The following from the San Francisco representative of 
the Musical Instrument Department of the Musica Cov- 
RIER gives some interesting facts regarding the manner in 
which the piano houses in San Francisco added to the 
effort to bring Living Music into the theatres and do away 
with the horrible broadcasts that are sent into the ears of 
the listeners-in wherever music is attempted through me- 
chanical methods. Here is what the San Francisco piano 
houses did: 


Many leading musicians of San Francisco gave their 
services on Monday, May 26, to the cause of Living Music. 
The idea was to bring to the masses of the people good 
music played by musicians. While nothing was said about 
it, the promoters of Living Music Day hoped that people 
accustomed to “canned” music would realize the superiority 
of the real thing. And the music was more than good. 
The musicians gave their best. There are few cities that, 
in one day, have ever had such a feast of good music. 

Thirty-seven of the largest stores in San Francisco got 
orchestras for an hour or two, at some time of the day, 
and the treat was on the musicians. Many music-lovers 
spent the day, going from one store to another, following 
the schedules of the orchestras. The daily press, especially 
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the S. F. Chronicle, had prepared the public for the treat 
in store for them. 

Most of the stores placed their orchestra in the best 
position available, even if it did slow up shopping while 
people listened quietly and appreciatively. One big store, 
while giving the orchestra assigned to it the best position, 
also had mannequins showing late styles between the num- 
bers. One big department store reaped a few thrifty dol- 
lars by putting its orchestra in a corner of the tea room, 
and as music-lovers could not very well occupy tables and 
order nothing but a glass of water, there was a land office 
business in tea and trimmings. 

Sherman, Clay & Co.’s main down town store had the or- 
chestra of the new Fillmore Street Theater which was an 
excellent boost for that place of amusement, as it showed 
they still employ good “living” music. The Wurlitzer 
Music Co. had the Paramount Theater orchestra, and gave 
this able organization the place of honor in the store. The 
Emporium was alloted the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, led by Piastro who like all the other conductors 
of the Living Music Day, entered into the performance with 
sincerity and enthusiasm. They played selections from 
Bizet’s “Carmen,” “The Blue Danube” and other favorite 
numbers that are never hackneyed. The Steinway piano 
was widely used “By Courtesy of Sherman, Clay & Co.” 

All the stores where the orchestras played, tied up with 
advertising in the daily press and the novel departure cer- 
tainly aroused a great deal of interest. Definite results, of 
course, must be awaited. The Chairman of the Committee 
which planned Music Day was William “Bill” Ringen, 
manager of the band and orchestra department of one of 
the large San Francisco music houses. 

nere 
A Curious Phase of Radio Selling in Eng- 
land—“Spying” as “Legitimate and 
Scientific Exploration” 

There are phases of radio selling that are really as im- 
portant as that of the broadcasting programs referred to 
in the above comments. At a recent meeting of the radio 
men, at Scarborough, England, there were some comments 
made that will prove interesting to the radio men of this 


country. These comments are as follows: 


At the annual conference of the Independent Sales 
Managers’ Association at Scarborough the sales manager 
of a firm of gramophone manufacturers, discussing the 
value of research in sales management, said: “You can- 
not do very much with research unless you have spies 
in the enemy’s camp and know what your competitor is 
doing. Then you have to be very quick and copy him 
as near as you can or go still one better.” 

Later in the discussion a delegate suggested that “spy- 
ing” was “legitimate and scientific exploration.” 

Thereupon Mr. Swainston frankly added an explana- 
tion that by “spying” he meant “the payment of men in 
the employ of competitors to supply information.” 

Mr. Swainston’s statement was discussed by delegates, 
most of whom thought that he did not convey what he 
meant to say. 

Mr. Swainston himself made the following statement: 
“What I meant to convey by my remarks was that, in 
spite of all your research work, you cannot prevent your 
competitor coming out with something new and attrac- 
tive, and to a certain extent defeating all your previous 
sales research. You cannot do that short of employing 
spies in the enemy’s camp. 

“I only mentioned the practice of ‘spying’ in order to 
deprecate and condemn it. It is a practice that my firm 
would not dream of employing.” 


“Spotters” 


This “listens” familiar to piano men. 
to the days when 


We can go back 
were used, and it can be said 
that during the present days in the radio business the same 
evils that are referred to by the English radio men prevailed 
in this country and do today. During the past months when 
the great efforts were being made to absorb the inventories 


“spotters” 


of over-production, there were many of the tricks referred 
to in the meeting in England and they are going on today. 
Just why this should be is to be wondered at. 

The Rambler wrote several articles bearing upon these 
very evils in radio selling induced by the efforts to unload 
and the cutting of prices and the “spotting” of what others 
this through efforts to obtain advance 
knowledge of what a competitor was going to say in his 


were going to do, 


advertising space in coming issues of the daily papers. 

It can be said, however, that the daily papers acted fair 
and square and in many cities many of them had the assist- 
ance of the Better Business Bureaus, and much of the evil 
influence that arose through “hot competition” 
nated. 

The man who gives his sole attention to his own affairs, 
offers the purchasers honest values at honest prices and 
terms, can get along much better than trying to head off a 
competitor by cutting prices, or misleading the public, 
through evasive phrases and displays. Let each dealer 
give all of his attention to his own affairs, and let the 
others do as they will. He should, however, be aware of 
what is going on, but if he attempts to go the other fellow 
“one better,” he is like the dry goods merchant in a small 
town who put a big rag sign in front of his store announc- 
ing “Selling off at cost.” This was met by a competitor 
across the way with a bigger sign and larger letters say- 
ing “Selling off at cost and more too.” 


was elimi- 
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FICTION and FACT 


FICTION has it that “any 
kind of a piano is good 
enough for a beginner—that 
there is no reason in buying 
so fine a piano for your child, 


now.” 
The FACT is that the greatest music teach- 


ing institutions of America are equipped 
with Steinway pianos exclusively, as well as 
scores of the smaller but very thorough 
schools. The first impression is worth a 
great deal. The constant use of a perfect 
instrument is of as great value to the beginner 
as it is to the finished player. Accuracy of 
touch, resonance and perfect repetition are 
essentials for the training of fingers, arms 
and mind. Quality and volume of tone 
production are in every way as important 
in instrumental as they are in vocal music. 
Knowledge of any of these vital factors in 
the cultivation of piano music cannot be 
acquired from the use of an inferior piano. 
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